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N a Treatiſe I publiſtied on the Origination 
1 of the Greek Verb, I profeſſed the whole to 
be hypothetical; and I claim protection under 
the ſame ſhield upon the preſent occaſion ; for 


though I ſhall ſometimes affert, it is only on | 


probability ; and I hold myſelf at liberty to re- 


tract, as freſh-proofs ariſe, and freſh light can | 


be-thrown on the ſubject: 

It has been objeted, I. That in aſſuming 
EQ to obtain the inflexions of the verb, I had 
only borrowed Dr. Gregory Sharpe's ſyſtem. 


II. That the inflexions of EQ itſelf were ſtill 


equally a ' myſtery as before; and, III. That 
the ſenſe of EN, or even EIMI, was ſtill inde- 
terminate. 
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To theſe objections 1 anſwer, I. That 1 
had not then ſeen Dr. Sbarpe s. work on the 
structure of the Greek Verb; I now find it a 
work of learning and reflection: I am glad I 
had not ſeen it, I might have paid too much 
reſpect to it; but as I profeſſed to glean ma- 


terials from chen, and make an arrangement 
of my own; if I had ſeen it I ſhould have 
been as ready to confeſ&rmy obligation to Dr. 
Sharpe, as to Villoiſon, from whom I received 
my beſt inſight into the powers of EN of to 


Mr. H. Tooke, to whom I was indebted - for 
the ſuppoſition a priori. Many yeats before 


that gentleman publiſhed, I had conceived that 
names were the foundation of language, and 
long before I met with Villoiſon's Longus, 1 
bad perceived the alliance of the two futures ; 

Dawes was one of the firſt critical writers I 
was acquainted with, and if I can trace; back 


the ſuggeſtions of my mind, the firſt that ex- 


cited my imagination to objects of this fort. 
With theſe guides I have found the clew, and 
I truſt it will enable me to explore the intri- 
cacies. of the labyrinth. Thoſe who -ſuppoſe 
Dr. Sharpe to have clieQed this, I refer to his 


TY 
work; page 68; where he commenbes his diſ- 


quifition' on the verb; I defire it may be no- 


tied that we ſtart from two different points; 
for he builds the vefb on the pronoun; and 
although he adopts the inflexions from Eci, as 
he proceeds, he forgets it frequently in bis 
progreſs. - The traces of EC as the ſource of 
the verb, ate ta be found in Buſby” s Gram- 
mar, the Port Royal, Maittaire, Lennep, and 
many others; ; for the application of 1 it Univer- 
ally, I claim forme merit, and if any one ſhould 
fill think Dr. Sharpe as” a better method, 
he has my perfect conſent to retain his c opi- 
nion. 

II. From the ſecond objection 1 protect my- 
ſelf by obſerving that 1 perfortned what [ pro- 


feſſed; the application of EQ to the verb: 


But the objeEion is juſt ; it has carried me to 
the contemplation of ENA and EM i in their 
firſt form, and 1 hope not in vain, 1 ſhall 
have occaſion to chatige ſome of my poſitions, 
büt ! claim the privilege « of an u hypothetical 
enquirer. | 8 


III. The third objection will receive its an- | 


ſwer as J proceed, 
5 


{ 4 
Here I beg leave: to 0 the reader, of the 
former treatiſe tothe recollection of two. con- 
jectures, which are ſtated in it, One may be 
found, page 29, where I. ſuggeſt that EQ, and 
EIMI would. probably be traced up to Cauſe and 


Ext Pence. The other, page 28, where I inti- 


mate, that whenever the true analogy of the 


two futures ſhould be found, the two perfects 


active and middle would be eaſily eſtabliſhed. 
Well-founded conjectures have often the 
good fortune to meet with proofs to ſupport 
them; the proofs of theſe two I have perſuaded 
myſelf are now before me; whether I can per- 
ſuade others, or ſtate the matter clearly i in evi- 
dence, I am now to. make the experiment. 
But 1 muſt premiſe that the difficulty is ſuch 


as to require a new language, or. a new ufage 


of language : for if I am to eſtabliſh E, or EI, 
as the element of the yerb EQ or EIMI, and 
conſequently of all other verbs, I muſt be al- 


lowed to call this not the root, but the baſis 


of EQ, 'MENQ, NEPAQ, AEDQ, are as uſual, 
roots of MONIMOE, TIOPOE, AOTOE ; but 
the 60% 18 MEN, IEP, AEP. Now L have no 
word by which I can rightly render theſe frag- 


— 


1 
ments, or elements, which I call the baſis; 
for L Want to expreſs the idea. of remaining, 
paſſing, ſpeaking, excluſive of all conſideration 
of them as parts of ſpeech. This in the na- 
ture of things is impoſſible, for language 
reaches not, or rather deſcends not to it. For 
inſtance, if I am to aſſert that E or El, the baſis 
of EQ, repreſents the idea of kxITENCR]; I 
muſt expreſs that idea by the name. Exiſtence; 
or by the participle Exs, BEING ; or by the in- 
finitive mood To BE. But none of theſe terms 
deſcend low enough for me to uſe. I adopt, 
therefore, Bx alone: and when I come to treat 
of the elements of EQ, I muſt be allowed to 
uſe Br, as a ſoleciſm, and explain myſelf as 
well as language will allow me, by uſing, ex- 
i/tence, being, or to be, ad libitum. - For though 
the firſt principles of language are certainly 
ſimple by nature, and conſiſt of materials rude 
and naked in themſelves, ſtill the method of 
arriving at them, or deſcending to them, from 
language in a ſtate of perfection, muſt be in- 
tricate, obſcure and tedious. If ever chymiſt 
ſhall, diſcover the element or ſubſtratum of 
matter, matter will undoubtedly. appear fim- 
SOT : B 3 


141 
ple, but the proceſs to attain the diſcovery will 
as 3 be * W ee 
tion. 

8 euitiog theſe: ess I pro- 
ceed to conſider the idea of gx1sTENCE; proba- 
bly, as the primary idea of the mind ; certainly, 
as the element of the verb. I always regard 
the I AM of Scripture as the ſublimeſt cancep- 
tion the human mind ever formed of the Deity ; 
and if the firſt man, at the firſt moment of 
conſciouſneſs, had the power of expreflion, 
the firſt ſentiment of bis mind would be, WAT 
AM 17 On theſe grounds I aſſume £x18TENCE: 
as the primary idea, and I conclude the ex- 
preſſion of it ſhould be as ſimple. as nature can 
produce. I next aſſume the ſound expreſſed 
by the vowel x, as the ſimpleſt of articulate. 
ſounds, and as ſuch the moſt FOE * 
preſs the primary idea. 

E, ſays Dr. G. Sharpe „ is 1 ma a. 


quent and natural ſound in the human voice. 


J with he had informed us whether he meant 


the ſound this vowel has to an Engliſh ear, or 


ſuch as it has to other nations. For with 


2 Origin and Structure, Kc. page 159. 


on, TY. 

them, and, in all probability, with Greeks and 
Romans, E ſounded like our A in FAME; or 
perhaps nearer the ſound we obtain by the 
combination Au. By By is the Greek imita- 
tion of bleating, But upon the whole I prefer 
the ſound as it ſtands in FAME, agreeing with 
the modern French pronunciation of the letter ; 
and Wheeler, who bas given us the ſound of 
the letters in modern Greek, ſays, E ſounds 
like E French, page 355. 

Loet the found however be what it may, I 
aſſert that the Greek epſilon, fingly, is the ba- 
ſis for enunciating the idea, which I am bee 
to expreſs by the word Exa4$TENCE. | 

Let it be here obſerved that I ſeek for a 
baſis in nature, and the uſage of all the lan- 
guages I am acquainted with, confirms this 
aſſumption, The Hebrew * 7 becomes d 
dux Haia, Heie, Eheie, where we pronounce 
the x like an Engliſh v. The Perſian is 8nuM, 
xt, EST. Latin, eſſe. Italian, eſſere. French, 
etre. Engliſh, is, be. . com, which 
is pure Greek. | 
„ G. * And Arie Prlogy WESTON 


TS 
In the mention of theſe I do not ſeek for 
derivation, but- ſimilarity of ſound ; but if I 
were obliged to recur to a Hebrew origin, it 
ſhould not be h which Dr. Sharpe, and the 
author of the article, Philology, in the Ency- 


clopædia Britannica, have aſſumed, but a 


which without points, is our Engliſh, 1s; with 
points, the ELAI of the Greeks ; the xs, ES8B 
of the Latins. A word, ſays Bythner, omnis 
generis et perſon, Pſalm vii; ver. 4. A pro- 
perty, which gives it a better title to become 
an univerſal baſis, than any I can diſcover. 
But I ſeek not for. cauſes of derivation from 
foreign origins, hoping to find my ſources clear 
in the language I have aſſumed, * 

The ſound next in ſimplicity to E, if not 
equally ſimple, is O, and for the ſame reaſon 


we aſſume E as the baſis of EXISTENCE, we 


ſhall aſſume O as the baſis of cAusk. And 
I muſt require licenſe to ſubſtitute origin or 
commencement, beginning or doing, for the ex- 


preſſion of Cauſe, as often as r de- 
mands an equivalent. 


In the verb, the action commences with the 
perſon, as, I hear a voice, In which ſentence, 
> h ; I 4 * 0 1 e go — 4 49 


{ P þ 
I muſt be allowed to call I, the cauſe or com- 
nencement of the action, ur AR; and 1 
the object of the action eee "at | 
This cauſe or commencement is expreſſed by | 
ths pronoun upon all occaſions, when it is ex- 
preſſed at all; but I do not for that reaſon call 
O the pronoun; or, after turning it into g, 
make it a fragment of Eya, as Dr. Sharpe does. 
How O, or Q is connected with the pronoun, 
will be a future conſideration. But at pre- 
ſent, I regard O is the baſis of the idea ex- 
preſſed by the word Cauſe. O with the aſpi- 
rate O, is written in Engliſh letters, no or 
wHo. - I ſhall explain O, therefore, without 
regard to part of ſpeech, as the repreſentative 
of Cauſe, and afterward, I ſay, it may be re- 
ferred to the article demonſtrative, or relative, 
to the pronoun, or verb; and I can ſhe that 
it ſignifies cauſe, commencement or origin in all. 
O Nees mv, the word was. — What was? 'aoyos 
was 'O, the cauſe, or commencement, or origin, 
of the action, in . O as the relative, becomes 
"OE, which is only O ONE, O N, A os 
; the word which is the cauſe or commence- 
nent to the action in . And again, O in 


L 
the pronoun ſubſtantive, if it had a nomina- 
tive caſe, would be the ſame OZ, O ONZ, as 
is diſcoverable by the pronoun adjeftive OZ 


ſuus, and another OT not in uſe, which is 
proved to be Ille, by its compounds æuros, 


au- 6-8, ipſe; ourog, o-au- re-, hic; e- 
63 ille. 3 n | 
Now after ſhewing how Cauſe is concerned 
in theſe parts of ſpeech, let us apply it to the 
verb. I ſay EQ. repreſents. the baſis of two 
ideas CAVSE, EXISTENCE. I want to expreſs 
theſe two ideas without reference to' part of 
ſpeech. Language does not allow this; and 
therefore I muſt adopt a ſoleciſm, and at pre- 
ſent tranſlate EQ. by thefe two words, cavse, 
BE, Here language lays me under another 
difficulty, for Bx is an anomaly as well as a ſo- 
leciſm, and I uſe BRE for am, as I muſt conti- 
nue to do, till I have conſtructed my verb. i 
But it will be aſked from whence. I acquire 
my notion of Cauſe being univerſal in the Greek 
verb, I anſwer from thoſe verbs in which it 
is ſtill exprefſed, HAT, BAINQ, NA. 
Hara, I cauſe another to ceaſe, as II. o, 


F ww 1 

314. lu 7 auTopey 49g dg. HArOMAl, I 
cauſe myſelf to ceaſe. II. , 295, Jen Juvaseig 
ye dg Hach, that is, in a neuter ſenſe; 
LT ceaſe. Apply this now to the primitive baſis ; 
EQ, I cauſe to be, EOMAI, I cauſe myſelf to 
be; that is, in a neuter ſenſe, I am, Explain 
this by the verb Exit , it will appear ſtill more 
evidently; EQN, I cauſe another to exiſt z EO- 
MAI, I cauſe myſelf to exiſt; that is, in a 
neuter ſenſe, I exiſt. I ſhall preſently ſhew in 
what reſpect EOMAI and EIMI are the ſame, 
but I now aſſert, that in every tenſe where 
MAI T, Lal, TAI, are terminations, they are 
conſtantly the object of the action expreſſed in 
the verb; as the perſon is the cauſe whence the 
action originates. Theſe terminations are only 
the repreſentatives of ME, ZE, E; they are the 
fountain of the paſſive. verb, and the middle 
verb vaniſhes out of the language. h 

Let us now examine how EOMAI ſtands in 


® Stephens * in his Theſaurus, aw, ENS, non EXISTENS. 
I do not underſtand him: for though | can render exs being, and 


ENS EXISTING, being in exiſtence ; I can uſe them mutually for 
each other. | 


+ M for ME js in reality the object, and Al infinitive: but 1 
| ſpeak at preſent according to common uſage. 


ſ 28 } 
its ſtructure; E, exiſtence; O, cauſe; Mor MAI, 
me. I ſay M or MAI, becauſe I doubt of the 
property of AI, and ſhall neglect it for the pre- 
ſent. The verb therefore appears in this form, 


. who is the cauſe ? I. What is the 


action of which I is the commencement ? BE. 
Who, or what is the object? me. Now put 
theſe together, EOM; I am the cauſe that er- 
Nence be] is to me; I cauſe exiſtence to me z 
I cauſe me ze; I cauſe me to be. Here, be- 
ſide the difficulty ariſing from the anomaly 18, 
BE, which makes the expreſſion of my ſenſe 
harſh and obſcure. There is ſuperadded a 
complex form in EOM itſelf which might na- 
turally drive it out of uſe ; it has therefore va- 
niſhed as an independent verb, and EQ and EOM 
are only uſed when attached to another baſis, 
as AET-EQ, AET-EOM; and when it is wanted 
as an independent verb, EIMI has uſurped its 
place. ä | 6 
 EIMI is written EMI, EMMI, and HMI. 1 
conſider the final I as the Engliſh pronoun, I. 
I confider E in EMI, which is the fimpleſt 
form, as the baſis, EXISTENCE. I conſider M 
in EMI, as a conſonant introduced to prevent 


( & } 
the collifion of - two vowel ſounds, E, I, and if 
this ſhould, not be approved, M may be added 


to The and, MI, for Mr become the neminative 


caſe of the pronoun Mor. A nominative caſe 
1 maintain it to be; and I fay, wherever MI, 
or I ſtands in this verb, and all others, it is 
always nominative, and written in this form , 
to diſtinguiſh it from MAI or M, which is as 
conſtantly the object or accuſative caſe. 1 now 
add, that EMI expreſſes 1 BE: deſtroy the ano- 
maly of Bz and turn it into AM ; EMI repre- 
ſents IAM: for Abt, BE, Is, are reſpectively 
anomalous each to each, and 1 have no one 
word or ſound in Engliſh to comprehend, the 
three. 

Let us now apply EMI, EQ, and EOM, to 
their uſes. EMI is uſed independent or at- 
tached. Eq, and EOM are. uſed only when 
attached. EQ [cauſe, be] cau ſes another perſon, 


or thing, to be. EOM [be, cauſe, me] cauſe 


me to be. EMI [be I] ſignifies, I am. I. ſay 
you have now the means of conſtructing the 
verb ſubſtantive, and every verb in the language. 


In EMI without O [the cauſe] you obtain the 
verb ſubſtantive. In EQ, be, cauſe ; exiſtence, 


( #4 1 
auſe ; you have the verb in EN. In G or Q, 
cauſe, without exiſtence, you have the verb in 
Q. In EOM, be, cunſe, me, you have the verb 
in EOM or EOMAI. - In OM, cauſe me, with- 
out exiſtence, you have the verb in OM, or 
OMAT. Ia NG be FR Fol HOP the verb in 
MI. | IU gie. 1 
Intricate as this is to ae in ale 7 in- 
telligibly, and tedious as the proceſs is, it is 
unintelligible only from the nature of language; 
and tedious, becanſe the proceſs deſcends to 
ficſt principtes. Firſt principles muſt them- 
ſelves be fimple, but the means of arriving at 
them muſt be intricate. PR hd 

Permit me now to exhibit theſe pringoptl 
when applied, and brought i into uſe; 
: It. The verb in M. | 
EMI. be ,—I AM. 14203 
IIdly. The verb in EQ, be, cauſe, add the 
pronoun, which you always find by the W 
tion, Who? I cavsr To Be. 
If I render EQ rightly, it muſt anſwer When 
applied to the verb in both forms, active and 
Foe I 5 does anſwer: this, | n 


( 15 1 
EO, I cauſe exiſtence; nee 2211 3] 
nar-za, J cauſe Ge ebes of: the 6 

tion HAr to another.. 
9 naT-FOM, I cauſe the exiſtence of 0 ae- 
vom HAY to 1 e 
or thus [£307 

TIAY-EQ, I 9 lein to be to another 

I cauſe another to ceaſe; 

nar- FOM, I cauſe Lor Ask] to be to erer. 

| I cauſe myſelf to ceaſe. | 
or thus, with E (the baſis of exiſtence) rde. 
Har-, I cauſe ler sR] to another. OY 

cauſe another to ceaſe; a4 
NAT-OM, I cauſe [ezAsz] to _— I 
cauſe myſelf to ceaſe.” | 

You have here, not only the application of 
EQ to the two voices, but the means of leav- 
ing out E, and the reaſon why HATQ ſhould 
be preferred to MATEQ in the common uſage 
of the language. Vou have here the conſtrue- 
tion of two voices, and 1 fay there is no- third, 


" 
— 


for TATOM middle is fall [ag cauſe wad 


Iv 8 occur tothi ſtatement. 


„ 
iſt, That I aſſume a fenen, which does not 
exiſt in any part of the verb I pretend to form. 
A2 qdly. That I ſelect à verb, which, from a 
peculiarity in itſelf, admits the introduction of 
the word [Cauſe] and from the poſlibility of 
rendering it into Engliſh by a neuter verb con- 
ceals a fallaex. I 
To the firſt I anſwer, a the . is s al- 
ways to be found by aſking who is the Cauſe ? 
and therefore I haye added it. 
Jo the ſecond I reply, that. i in che active 
voice every verb correſponds with nara, as 
TYIT-EQ, I cauſe the exiſtence of the ac- 
| tion TYOT to another. | 
rnr. a, I cauſe [x AT) to another. Tor- 
deo xu, I beat a dog. 7 
The paſſive, voice requires. this diſtinction, 
namely, in wa Hh, P ,, &c. The 
perſon. who cauſes the exiſtence of the action, 
cauſes it to himſelf, is himſelf the object of the 
action. In other verbs, the perſon who cauſes 
the exiſtence of the a ion receives the action 
from another; ; but there is one definition com- 
mon toi all paſſive verbs, 
That the perſon predicated of 1 in the ation 


E 1 
and the object of the action are always the 
ſame. 
5 Thus * TYITEOM, Ggnifies I cauſe the 
, exiſtence of the action TTIIT, to myſelf. 
IATEOM, I cauſe the exiſtence of the ac- 
tion Ar, to myſelf; and in every inſtance the 
perſon who cauſes the exiſtence of the action, 
and the object of the action, are the ſame.. 
A paſſive voice now appears to be nothing 
more than an active governing an accuſative 
caſe, for its object, as the French verb refechs 
does; for the French like ourſelyes have no paſ- 
ſive verb, and ſpeak even of inanimate things, ; 
—a tower, for inſtance, — Il $ecroule, 
When I ſee the havoc metaphyſicians make 
of definitions, I heſitate as if I were on the 
brink of a precipice. But in all the inſtances 
I have tried this definition, it anſwers; if I 
underſtand Sanctius right, it comprehends his 
poſition, Paſſivum verbum nihil præter ſuppo- 
ſitum deſiderat, Lib. iii, cap. 4. It compre- 
- hends likewiſe the expreſſion which many 
grammarians ſtumble at, Dicor Poeta. For 
* When I can add the infinitive Al, this will appear clearer. 
| Boz 6 the 


(8 } 
poeta is both the perſon predicated of, and the 
object. And I apprehend. it will account for 
neuter verbs better than Sanctius has done, 
Lib. iii, cap. 3. and poffibly for deponent verbs: 
but of this more hereafter. | 
It may be now aſked, if O, the cauſe, is, Ip 
why all this trouble is incurred to make a diſ- 
tinction between the Cauſe, and the Pronoun 
why might not © be a fragment of EP at 
once, without all this circumlocution ? And 
what is there at laſt extraordinary in ſhewing 
that every verb agrees with its nominative caſe, 
and acts upon its object, the accuſative ? 
But will not this naturally be the caſe with 
all my concluſions? the deduction muſt be te- 
dious, but the concluſion will always be no 
more than what children learn when they are 
taught grammar. I have been endeavouring 
to trace backward from the conclufion to the 
firſt principles, a more irkſome taſk cannot be 
propoſed ; but if 1 have arrived at theſe prin- 
ciples, the completion of the taſk is merito- 
rious. 
1 think that 5 endowing of two vowels 
with ſenſe; E, exiſtence; and O, cauſe; is the 
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performance of what was demanded of me. 
And if I now proceed to ſhew that O is not 
the pronoun, but the repreſentative of it, be- 

fore the pronoun exiſted; I ſhall” give new 
light to the origin of language, and perform a 
ſervice which muſt be accompliſhed before I 
can proceed to form the perſons of the verb. 


4 


PRONOUNS. 


I conceive then that pronouns came late into 
language, and that as a child ſays of himſelf, 
Jobn will go to bed; ſo men, before language 
aſſumed its form, ever ſpoke of themſelves in 
the third perſon. I found this to be the caſe 
in the language of New Holland, for I pre- 
dicted it a priori, and defired a queſtion to be 
propoſed to one of the natives when he was in 
England, which he ought to have anſwered in 
the firſt perſon. The queſtion was, Do you 
eat fiſh? The anſwer in his own language was, 
Banneelong eats fiſh. Now I will not aſſert 
there is no pronoun in their language, or ſub- 
ſtitute for it, but I ſay this was the reſult of 
ſeveral other queſtions propoſed, and I ſuſpect 

they have no pronoun. 
C 2 
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I imagine this is the caſe with all languages. 
I am ſure they are all originally without in- 
flexions, and in verbs, the pronouns generally 
make part of ſuch inflexion as they have, Iam 
therefore to account for pronouns independent 
of the verb, and I believe there is no myſtery 
in it. The conception, at leaſt, I have form- 
ed is ſimply this, 
Firit perſon, Ore, or firſt. 0 
Second perſon, Too, or ſecond, or double. 
Third perſon, That man or rele 
The Iſt perſon is repreſented by iota, I; and 
if I ſhall not be thought fanciful, I will ſay, 
I is the baſis of the idea expreſſed by the word 
un1TY. Nay it repreſents an unit in all the 
writings I am acquainted with, except Greek, 
in which the letters become numerals in their 
order. Still, however, in Greek * inſcriptions 
we find I as expreſſing an unit. The Latin +- 
numerals taken from the Dorick or #olick 
ſtock confirm this, and explain the word wen- 
mae better than any Greek evidence remain- 
ing. Mr. Wood, in his Eſſay on Homer, has 
Marb. Choiſeul Gouffier, by Barthelemy, page 41, See alfo 


Herodianus de numeris. 


+ Sharpe's Structure, page 55. 
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ſuppoſed, that becauſe Proteus * foed his herd 
of Phocæ, the Greeks originally could not 
count beyond five. He might have taken ano- 
ther paſſage from the ſame poet, to prove the 
ſame of ten; where the Greeks ate reckoned- 
by decades, and the Trojans by units. The 
truth is, they uſed the half of a decimal in 
their calculation inſtead of the whole: thus 
they reckoned IIII by units, then Tor V the 
fifth vowel for five, and laſtly two V. V. X 
for ten, thus the proceſs goœs on by double 
V. V. to fifty. -I borrow this evidence from the 
Latin, becauſe I believe it to be a numeration 
older than what we have at preſent in Greek, 
derived immediately from the elder branch, 
the Dorick. Be this however evidence. or not, 
Jam now only endeavouring to prove that I 
Was uſed to indicate an unit; and the next ſtep 
is to introduce it into the language. This is 
ready done to my hands in the word INA 
or IANTE the original Dorick form compoſed 

of I. one, QN being, TE or DA rruly; namely. 
Namely tbe one exiſting ; or, 'the  tir/t exiſting ; 
that is, the fit perſon. I now fakt that O, 


{8 Q& #5 412+. + + 1 
I See Sharpe. But in "Greek 3 as FRE now appear 
II, A, H, for LlevTes Hixay Hexa&T0s | 
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the cauſe, is not a fragment of Twrya or ſn | 
but uſed antecedent to either, ſimply as the 
Cauſe ; and I think in the place of all the three 
perſons. _ I add, that INNFA, compounded. as 
it is, accounts for the F in EF, Err E, and 
ETQNTE. But if 1 has a derivation, and is 
not a baſis; it is to be found in EIE, the par- 
ticiple of EIMI, and fignifies the ſame as above, 
the exiſting, the one; and EIL, the one, he; 
IA, the one, ſbe; EN, the one it; declined 
thus, ſtill as an adjective; and EIL, ELLA, 
EN, as the participle, which is the ſame in- 
flexion; for the E in ELLA is an interloper, as 
will be ſhewn. EIF, TE, QN, EIFQON, Era, 
ET, are therefore exactly the ſame as INNTE. 
I, namely, being the firſt ; . I the firſt, 
per ſon. 

I next foy that the unt perſon never enters 
into the original form EQ, or the voices made 
from it; but that O ſtill Ggnifies the cauſe, and 
the perſon who cauſes is found by the queſtion 
— Who? EQ, be, cauſe. Who cauſes be? I. 
This conſtitutes the eſſential difference between 
the verb in EQ, and the verb in MI; for in the 
latter, I is the perſon. EIMI, I AM; ETHMI, 
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1-STAND, &c.; and I greatly ſuſpect that M is 
an interloper, to prevent the colliſion Ell, 
ETHI; if it is not an intruder, MI as MY is a 
good nominative for MOY, which cannot come. 
from EF. . 

IId Perſon, EY, * ar ; run, ſecond, double. 
Ar-O, or AT- Q, ſecond cauſe; who is the 
ſecond cauſe? Thou. Ar“, LEY, and in Latin 
ru approaching nearer than ET, to AT, from 
its Dorick origin TT, till in uſe. I find the 
ſecond: cauſe of an action to be the ſecond per- 
ſon, and as it was leſs eaſily underſtood or re- 
ferred. to, by the queſtion, Who? ſo is it more 
univerſally introduced into the verb, as EIZ, 
thou be; where L is as clear, as THOU, in 
Engliſh. 

IIld perfon, OE, Wan not exiſt in the no- 
minative of the pronoun ſubſtantive, either 
Greek or Latin; but is found in the adjective, 
Or, ſuns; the reaſon is plain in all languages. 
Try it in Engliſh : He ſelf ſaid of himſelf: is 
quite as ſtrange as og Tave exurov. Or if there 
*were ſuch a nominative, in Latin, ſu dicit de 
ſe. But, is dixit de ſe, may be then by 


. By the intervention of 2. 
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fe; as, ipſe ® dixit de ſo. And here we may 
obſerve, by the way, that as the Latin firſt 
and fecond perſon are merely Greek, ſo the 
third perſon, ſui, is merely OY, with the aſ- 
pirate 5 inſtead of or h. Sibi is o, with the 
ſubſtitute B, for v, or w, the Folick digam- 
ma, and the old Lafins wrote ſuoves for ſuos, 
and ſibi for ſuovi, from Ol, or in old letters 
HOFI +. The progreſs: of this word runs ô., 
Hoi, ſoi; 6, 6F:, hoi, ſoi, ſowi, ſobi, ſibi; 
which to thoſe who are acquainted with the 
power of the digamma, is ſelf-evident ; for in 
the initial aſpirate of 6, we find an ſ as in d rep, 
ſuper; and in the middle digamma wie find a 
w, a v, ora B, ad libitum. 

But as we have no nominative caſe for the 
third pronoun ſubſtantive, 'we muſt apply to 
its ſubſtitute, OE, the pronoun adjective; and 
J find that OE, uſed either as an article rela- 
tive, pronoun ſubſtantive, or adjeCtive, is ex- 
actly the ſame word. O, ONx, cauſa __n eſt; 


9 1 per /e, is the 5 of ſome grammarians. And fo in , 
Greek, avro ipſe, for c. ; 
+ See Gruter, 509. Index Gram. Q. Sanctius, g5o. - Voſſius 
in Nast. Gruter's Inſciip. Prætor quom ſoveis viatoribus. Prætor 
cum ſuis viatoribus. See alſo, Terentianus Maurus, Digamma. 
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who is the cauſe ? the perſon ? Ille quiet. 
Then O, ONS, the article relative, is Auer ov. 
ide. Dion was [O,] the perſon whom I ſaw 
[ONTA, exiſting, being, ] O, ONE the pro- 
noun ſubſtantive, if it were extant, would be, 
Ille qui eſt, Ille Ens, the ſame as the pronoun 
adjective. This concluſion puts an end to the 
whole diſpute of grammarians whether, Ni“ 
is an article relative, or a pronoun; and when 
OL appears in its compound form AT TORE, we 
find in reality that O ONE, OY, is ide; and 
ATTOZEF, ipſe. The pronoun adjective OL ſuns, 
is ſill the ſame; for the genitive caſe OT, of 
the pronoun ſubſtantive, being underſtood, it 
becomes OT, O, ONE ; illius qui eſt ; and I 
ſay this is the uſage common to all the pro- 
nouns. ImTeg ew, my horſe ; ImTo; eos, my 
horſe; which analyſed, is exactly, Ixmog sus 
oyrog, Irog els og equi; Or as it ſtands, ImTog 
een, 0 eng; ITO; e, 6; eur, o og. And I no- 
add, that OT, O ONS, is O OMENOE ; to. 
this poſition, ſtrange in its appearance, I re- 


Qui, is, Kh O; quis, Kai og; and Kai, may be always ren- 
dered. Legi Ciceronem qui dicit, I read Cicero . o, and he 


ſays. 
+ Au- ra-, and again he, 
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quire no aſſent till the proof is Sed but 
I truſt the proof will be ſatisfactory. 

I have now raiſed my ſuperſtructure from 
two: ſingle letters till I have acquired the verb 
ſubſtantive, the two voices, active and paſſive, 
with the verbs in MI; I have ſhewn what the 
pronouns are, 'and haye them ready for appli- 
cation, and if my premiſes are right, there 
will be no great difficulty in proceeding to give 
the verb its form as it ſtands adorned with 
tenſes and moods in Greek, above any other 
language in the world. 

I ſhall hope to ew that this whole variety 
ariſes from an origin ſimple and barren in the 

extreme, that nothing is poorer than the firſt 
elements I have deſcended to: in ſhort that E, 
EQ, and EQ ME, are themſelves in ſtrict con- 
templation without inflexion, though they are 
the origin of all inflexion, and that the com- 
bination and variation they admit of, however 
ramified in the event, is ſtill ſimple, natural 
and inartificial, as it ought to be, in its com- 

mencement. | 

I could have wiſhed to originate my proceſs 
from EOM, or EQN, ME; but EMI, as the verb 
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fubſtantive, claims the preference, and its in- 
finitive mood is * to procure one of my 
elements. 
I proceed, therefore, to form the moods 
which are all confined to the preſent tenſe. 


VERB SUBSTANTIVE. 

EMI is written EMMI, HMI, or EIMI. 

It is not eaſy to obtain the true orthography 
of this word, becauſe the older the monuments 
are to which we appeal, the leſs ability there is 
to obtain it. EMI is written in the oldeſt Sigean 
inſcription, which, in that age when the vowel 
repreſented the diphthong might have E © for 
EI, as it has O for OT; and before H ceaſed 
to be an aſpirate and became a- vowel, EMI 
would be the ſame as HMI. EMMI is the old 
Dorick form, and the only way of writing 
which induces me to think that M is radical in 
the word, I ſhould otherwiſe have pronounced 
that it was merely introduced to prevent the 
colliſion of the vowels EI or EII, and treated 


* Sce a miſtake, in this inſtance, in Barthelemy, on the Choi- 
ſeul marble; he "_ KAryers;, and reads it KAzoyeves inſtead of 


KN. 
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it as ſuch. The word in uſe is EIMI, and whe- 
ther we contemplate the word under this form, 
or HMI, the reſult is the ſame: for HMI is 
EEMI, and the reduplication is equivalent to 
the diphthong in EIMI, partaking of the na- 
ture of an augment, as EIHION inſtead of HHON 
or EEHON. I can diſcover no cauſe for this 
reduplication, unleſs it ſhall be thought right 
to render t f I am being, I am exiſting, and 
as the ſame reduplication extends afterward to 
EEOM, and is the origin of the augment, per- 
haps it will be better accounted for, when we 
come to conſider that word. 

It is from EMI that we conſtitute the whole 
tribe of the- verbs in MI; and whether we 
chooſe to take theſe in their firſt form, ETA- 
EMI, @EEMI, AOEMI, or at once ETHMI, 
@HMI,. AQMI, matters little; but I prefer the 
firſt, becauſe, though I can conceive ET to be 
the baſis of the idea, ſtand, I judge CTA more 
proper, or elſe © and A alone muſt be the ba- 
ſis of the other two. Again, if ETAEMI is the 
farſt form, it accounts better for the reduplica- 
tion I in the beginning, ILTAEMI; for, as I 
ſhall ſhow hereafter, that the reduplication or 
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augment is always taken from EQ, and pre- 
fixed to the baſis, as Ac, eaeyeor, ſo I con- 
clude all the verbs in MI, which have an ini- 
tial reduplication, take E from EEMI, or rather 
I from EIMI, and prefix it. This accounts for 
the full form ZTAEIMI, ILTAEMI, IETHMI. 
OEEIMI, TIOSEEMI, TIOHMI. AOEIMI, AI- 
AOEMI, AIAQMI. for the reduplication of T 
and A in the two latter, is, I conceive, as in 
the common augment, merely euphonical. 1 
do not ſay it is impoſſible to find a cauſe. 

The paſſive voice follows the common ana- 
logy of other paſſive verbs, ſhortening the long 
vowel, as xe Ne wai, and making M the 
ſign of the object, as it always is, when fol- 
lowed by Al inſtead of I. IL TAEM a, IETA- 
Mas, and IS TAEM ſignifies, J am the cauſe of 

the exiſtence of the action (expreſſed i in the baſis 
TTA) to myſelf. 

Thus I hope it will appear that 1 have oft 
bliſhed EMI in the firſt perſon, and -all that 
depends upon it, in a conſiſtent manner. I 
proceed now to the 

Imperative Mood, 
ETI, ILel, EEE1, Exel, EEO. 
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EIL, be, thou, or rather thou art, gives both 
forms, IEEI*, EL ZI, be thou, one taking the 
E and the other the I. I add, that ZI, like 
MI, marks the cauſe in oppoſition to x with 


Al following, where it is always the o4jeT, as 


Azyeoar, &c. and if LTT, the pronoun, is ex- 
preſſed by TI, or MY by Ml, it ariſes either 
from a quickened pronunciation in the final 
ſyllable, or that ſort of pronunciation which 
made the Greek T approach the Latin v. But 


- why do I aſſert that el in ICT is £1? Mani- 


feſtly, becauſe © is the ſtrongeſt ſibilant next 
to x. Why do we ſay poſſefſes in Engliſh for 


poſſeſſeth, but for this reaſon? As the inter- 


change of theſe two letters will extend far in 
the future formation of the verb, I ſhall take 
this opportunity to ſhow their power. Try 
them, then, by the organs of ſpeech, s hiſſes 
with the hinder part of the tongue raiſed to 
the palate, and the point of the tongue de- 
preſſed. Tx hiſſes with the tongue raiſed to 
the upper teeth, while the hiſs paſſes through 
the teeth. The very word, teeth, is the beſt 


El for EY. 
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example, and perhaps has its name from the 
ſound. | 
The hard breathing, in fact, always par- 
takes of a ſibilant ſound, and the capriciouſneſs 
of this ſound, not only among different nations, 
but different tribes of the ſame nation, or even 
individuals, is extraordinary. An etymologiſt 
incurs the hazard of ridicule, when he aſſerts 
that the breathing on a letter (marked former- 
ly by H, and afterward by a creſcent *) paſſes 
into w, v, B, P, s, and ſometimes into R. It 
is, however, eaſy to bring ſuch proofs of this, 
as are convincing; we are even forced upon 
ſome occaſions to make a fiction of the breath- 
ing whefe it does not exiſt, to affix it, to rea- 
ſon from it, and raiſe a ſtructure upon it. O- 
og, and Ouwog, and Ig, for inſtance, have no 
aſpirate ; but all aſſume the digamma * in La- 
tin, vicus, vinum, vis, pronounced wicus, wi- 
num, wis; in all theſe we muſt ſuppoſe an aſ- 
pirate in the olick dialect, from whence the 
Latin is derived. We find this likewiſe in the 
middle of words where the Greek uſually ad- 


* The digamma appears upon words that have an aſpirate or 
7: | 
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mits of no aſpirate, as Occ, OFlx ; in Latin, 
ovis, pronounced owis. Af, AnpopoF wy, 
Laokowon, Demophowon ; and fo in EQ or 
Ew; ebo, ewo, eſo, ere; Eov, Ehon, Ewon, E- 
ron, Ebon, Eram, Ebam. 

The variety of pronouncing the digamma is 
another cauſe of 'infinite fluctuation, for as it 
was originally written with two gammas in the 
Folick y; ſo it came into Latin written in the 
fame manner, though called EF, and pro- 
nounced like our Engliſh v. Cicero ridicules 
a man for pronouncing Fabius like Philoſophus ; 
it ought to have been pronounced Vabius ; and 
yet in words derived from a Greek ©, the La- 
tin F frequently took its place, ®evyw, Fugio. 
Though ®eyw would be pronounced Vage, by 
a Greek, and Vugo by a Latin. 

The legitimate pronunciation of digamma 


was doubtleſs our Engliſh, w, as Bently * has 


clearly proved from the Latin word vagitus, a 


ſound of nature from the wau, wau, of in- 


fants, like rugitus, hinnitus, mugitus, the na- 


tural found of the lion, the horſe, and the 
cow. But this ſound of w, is, as it ſhould ſeem, 


. In his Homer, ſtill unpubliſhed, in Trin. Col. Cambridge. 


. | 
by nature, ſubject to fluctuation, for how great 
is the number of our own countrymen, who 
never pronounce v or w, accurately? who 
wend and waunt and -wilify, The true repre- 
ſentative of this ſound, w, or the Tolick 
digamma, in Latin is v; but we muſt ſup= 
poſe ſome ſuch flutuation in their manner 
of pronouncing, as well as among our own 
countrymen, for when the Greeks came to turn 
the Latin v back again into Greek characters, 
they wrote Ovepyinog, and BR, for Virgi- 
lius; that is, they fluctuated between w and 
v, Wirgilius or Virgilius, as we ſhould diſtin- 
guiſh the ſounds in Engliſh; for the Greek 
beta * ſounded like our Engliſh v; the mo- 
dern Greeks pronounce Big as we ſhould ut- 
ter the Engliſh letters viv/os, and the Latins 
made vita pronounced ita, from the Greek 
ſtory. I have here been endeavouring to prove 
the fluctuation of this ſound natural, and I can 


exemplify it ſtill more forcibly in Engliſh, for 


though we ſay wine, wick, wall, from the La- 


»In the work of M. Antoninus T5» lie iavrir, he writes in the 


firſt page, "Ovige; for Verus; Burrians for Venetianus; would not 
one ſuppoſe that a Latin, writing Greek ſhould have known tte 
true pronunciation of V? | 

| D 
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tin, viuum, vicus, vallum, we ſtill ſay virtue“ 
from virtuc, violence from violentia. 

There are three other uſages of this ſound; 
as, when we join it, firſt, with h the aſpirate, 
pronouncing whom, Boom; -2dly, when we ſub- 
join it to a conſonant, as, ſwerve, ſuadeo, &.; 
and laſtly, when we prefix it to a conſonant, 
as wrong +, wreſt, wrench. The. firſt takes 
place in Greek, as in EN, pronounced firſt eho, 
and ſecondly ewho; the ſecond in eu Fuge, dF ewny 
pronounced ekwere, dwine ; the third in all 
words beginning with P, as Podivg, written in 
Latin Rhodius, and pronounced maler, like 
Wrong. | 
I have ſaid before that every +hſpirats ap- 
pid to a ſibilant ſound, or partakes of a 
biſſing quality; it is this quality which gives 
it the power of gliding into s, and one word 
will exemplify this in ſull force, 5a%%, whole, 


42 Both from axgern, rægern, wartue. 


+ By pronouncing, oo, in theſe three inſtances, full, and afterward 
quickeniag the voice till you arrive at the ſound theſe words ordi- 
Ma: have, you find the power of the letter. 


t Onde, ſulcus; de, zug, ies, Fokxogs vulgus, Lat. folk, 
Evg. Marmor Cret. Chiſhull, 
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folus * ; the firſt has a common aſpirate, h; 
the ſecond adds, w, the digamma; and the 
third turns the digamma into s, Holos, blos, 
ſoles ; it is upon this principle that Ev becomes 
-, e-ho, e-hwo, e-ſo; and in Latin e- ro is af- 
terward ſubſtituted for e- ſo; but how? not by 
turning s into x, but by introducing Rx between 
the two vowels of EO or EQ; and this is done 
to prevent the colliſion. Let not this be 
thought a bold or a haſty ſtep, for the uſage 
and authotity is inconteſtable. Mcd, in La- 
tin is Muſarum, every genitive plural in Latin 
formed from wv partakes of this uſage, and 
whatever change or interpoſition of this ſort is 
introduced for general purpoſes, will apply to 
one part of ſpeech as well as another, to the 
verb, as eaſily as to the noun ſubſtantive. 

The introduction of P into EQ appears harſh 
at firſt, but its power of ſupplying the place of 
XL 1s ſelf-evident from the whole Dorick dia- 
lect, in which it terminates all the uſual nomi- 
native caſes in os; AS AEYOpevop . Tyuobeop, 


* Solus, as we ſhould ay in Englih, one entire. fo Vol. 
Ety. in voce. 


+ Spart. Decret. 
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and, if I am not miſtaken, L final, generally; 


as aperap, for ærferæg. It matters little, there- 


fore, whether we introduce EZ or P into EO; 
whether we write ew, Greek, or ero, Latin; 
40%, £0, Greek, eron, erom, or eram, Latin *. 
But there is another more extraordinary uſur- 
pation of this letter when it aſſumes the place 
of N or M; for the Doricks write d? , Twp 
rep, &c. for dxoav, Twv vewv z and as the Greek 
language never admits M at the end of a word, 

all the tribes or dialects wrote EON inſtead of 
EOM, from EC, ME; and the Latins in com- 
pliance with their Dorick or Zolick ſtock, 

turned EON into xoR; this cauſe, diſtant as 
it may ſeem, is the real origin of the Latin 
paſſive verb in oR. 

Another change of letters I muſt ſpecify, 

which is that of N into A; in this there is no 
violence, for a vowel glides into the ſofteſt of 


the liquids, or a ſoft liquid paſſes ſo eaſily i in- 
to a vowel, that the tranſition is almoſt i imper- 


ceptible. Our grammars give us Asyoizre for Ac- 


Ye, AEAEY . for XeAeyvTa:, THeao: for uber, 


See Vol. de permut. Litt. S in R. ? 
+ Spart. Decret. 5 | 


. . 
aon for ever. This change is all I require for 
turning HN into HA, or the contrary, a diale& 
allowed by every ordinary grammar, and I hope 
with this conceſſion to have the data ſor the 
whole ſtructure and formation of the verb. 
This diſcuſſion commenced with the conſi- 
deration of the change of into & in the mood 
Ieh; and it has been dwelt upon, more at 
large indeed than that ſingle change required, 
in order to introduce moſt of thoſe general 
principles upon which the formation of the 
verb depends. As we come to the tenſes re- 
ſpectively, each change will be examined in its 
place, and if it does not correſpond with the 
genius and analogy of the language, let it be 
rejected. I have no where deſcended to aſk 
relief from the change or fluctuation of indivi- 
dual letters, in ſingle words; this is a licence 
I diſclaim, for it leads not to analogy, but con- 
fuſion, But I aſſume thoſe general principles 
of change, which are authorized, firſt, by na- 
ture in the conſtruction of the organs; ſecond- 
ly, by fluctuation between cognate ſounds ; 
and laſtly, by the genius and practice of the 
particular language I am treating of. I ſearch 
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E 
for this in the Dorick or olick form, evi- 
dently the parent ſtock; I confirm it by ano- 
ther language, the Latin, evidently a deſcen- 
dant of that family, and if proof reſults from 
the whole, I aſk for ſome little indulgence in 
particulars. | 

Let us, after this digreſſion, return to Ichs, 
which I ſuppoſe to be evidently nothing more 
than EI, EI, be, thou, and with the E doubled 
EIEEI, paſſing from thence eaſily into TEET, 


and ILOI. In accounting for this, I exhibit 


ELI at the ſame time, for the one takes the 
I and the other the E of EI. In EELO I was 
once inclined to ſuppoſe the O was the ſign of 


cauſe, as I till think it is in ENT x, the 


third perſon. But ST paſſes as readily into 
EO as ZI, and if this is thought preferable, let 
it be ſo. The perſons of Tov apply not di- 
rectly to any other verb, for the verbs in EQ, 
follow EE from EQ, and the verbs in MI fol- 
Jow ETI or El from HMI. The third perſon 
of 19%, is EELTQ, which is no more than EIS, 
or EL, with T or TE for the ſign of the third 
perſon E, ſe; T euphonick or epenthetick, and 
This is, however, dubious; ſee infra, 


— 
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O the fign. of the eau: : thus ET TEO (& bhe— 
who? O the Cauſe) becomes ET TQ. 

In the plural number. (for I ſhall always 
omit the dual) EETE is properly ENTE, T 
ſtanding here for E, as © does in Aeyeobe, &c.. 
and £ being even in the plural the mark of the 
ſecond perſon. How £ becomes the repreſen- 

tative of TMEIL I pretend not to explain, for 
I think it is aſſuredly no part or fragment of 
that word, but taken from the ſingular in ſome 
old form that is loſt; and the traces of which 
ſubſiſt in our own Engliſh ye ; for I can de- 
rive THOU, DHOU, as well as EY from AY, or 
Aro. I can derive vou likewiſe from AT, 
qÿo, ju, yu, or you, and T conjecture that dje, 
je, ye, has the ſame origin. BAEYYE, ZET E, 
furoiſhes an example for arriving. at LE, from 
BAT, ZT, ZE, EE, but it is ſo obſcure that 
I can aſſert nothing, and 1 could have wiſhed 
to have found ſome analogy, as the Sof this 
LE, by its repreſentative T or. ©, is the ſoun- 
dation of the ſecond perſon plural through 

every verb in every voice. I have no doubt of 
its alliance with our own Ye, though can 
find no proof to eſtabliſh it. 
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© EETNEAN is the third perſon plural in uſe, 
but evidently no original the Dorick form 
ENT, in the indicative, gives ENTQN to the 
imperative, Eopey, Eo re, Evri, Aeyopev, Aeye- 
Tt, Aeyorrs, clearly prove this; and the real 
plural of this mood ſhould be EELE, ENTQN, 
Let us examine this by the indicative, ELMEN 
is EXLOMEN, or EXZOMEE, where MEE is 
viſibly from HMEIS. ELETE, or ELLE, where 
FE is probably from ZE, YE. What then- 
ought the third perſon to be, from OI? Evi- 
dently EIOl, and with the euphonick T, El- 
TOI; after that by the paſſing of I into the 
liquid, ENTOI; and, laſtly, by a quickened 
pronunciation ENTI. By another analogy 
EIO] paſſes into EIZOI, for L and T are equi- 
valent, and EIZOI again into EIEI; and, laſt. 
ly, ENTI paſſes into EATT, or EAxI, by the 
general change of the liquid N into A, and the 
equivalence of 2 and T. I ſhould not inſiſt 
upon theſe minutiæ, but they are general prin- 
ciples and compel me; and I now ſay, that 
from ENTt, of the indicative, we have EN- 
N, in the imperative, originally, and ETa- 
LAN, or ELT EAN, only by variation. Ei- 
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ther of theſe forms is perfectly intelligible, for 
both ſignify Bx, THEY ; but of the final N I 
can give no account; neither do I know any 
thing of it in the dual number, where it is 
always the termination; this is one reaſon 
why I omit that number, and another is, be- 
cauſe I do not think it original, I ſhall allow 
myſelf little licence in conjecture. What I 
aſſert, I believe; and if the proofs I adduce, 
are not ſatisfactory to others, I with them to 
inveſtigate the ſubje& as carefully as I have 
done. | 1381 
I have inſiſted the longer on this mood as it 
goes to ſolve all that relates to EE, the impera- 
tive of EO; and ETI, or Eel, the imperative 
of HMI, for Eel is ſtill EZI, be thou; and Þ 
becomes T, as in the ſecond perſon plural : the 
perſons follow of courſe, In EE, we find the 
imperative of all verbs in th, or £opua:, and EE 
is the ſame word as EI without the pronoun, 


be, exiſting. 


Potential mood. 
EIHN. 
It is remarkable that this mood conſiſts of 
two parts, both which came afterward to fig» 
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nify ir, and both derived originally from the 
verb. El, be it; HN, were it; we ſtill fay, 
Be it a good houſe or a bad one I mult live in 
it: were it a good horſe or a bad one, you 
would be obliged to ride it. In both theſe ex- 
preſſions the poſſibility, be, or be not, were, or 
were not, is implied; and this poſſibility. we 


expreſs by ir. I therefore render EIHN, Be 


i, 1f be, and I ſay the poſſibility is ſelt-evident. 
I do not determine which part of the word you. 
ſhall render J, or which Be; but I prefer the 
latter for the verb, as it takes the perſons in 
what is commonly called the inflexion, but 
what is in reality only the pronoun, ſuffixed. 


gem ee if thou were. Miete I be were 


if, were he 
Fi, H. MELT 2; | EI, H, EI V „ 
if, were, we F if We Were. if, were, oy if Je wer. 
EI, H, LAN 


he "+ if they were. The potential mood 
EOIMI, from EQ, anſwers in the ſame way, 
for MI is the perſon ; the middle I is the ſub- 


. 1 , . 
ſtitute for EI, Ir; b. , l. 1 J cauſe, I, if, be. 


#/ T (who cauſe the action) be; VI be. The 
perſons follow of courſe, and apply to the ac- 
tive and paſſive of all verbs in EQ, as EIHN 
does to the verbs in MI. This explains alſo all 


| [ 43 ] 
the potentials in ov, pt &c: which dropt 
the perſon MI, and followed EIHN inſtead of 
FOIMI. | S 
Subjunctive mood. 
Ts. ED, W | 

Is common both to EIMI and EQ, it is in 
reality nothing but the indicative in ſubjunc- 
tion, and as the grammarians have been driven 
out of their optative mood in Latin, they may 
abandon this mood in Greek alſo, for the ſame 
reaſon, namely, that as it was found the opta- 
tive was only another name for the potential, 
ſo is this only another form of the inditative. 1 
do not deny a difference of ſenſe, however, either 
in the Latin or the Greek; for the Latin, when 
ſubjoined, becomes an indicative, in Engliſh; as, 
when we render abit cum dixifſet' bac ; rediit, 
poſtquam vidifſet ; and the ſubjunctive, in Greek, 
generally wants a particle. But the ſubjunctive 
particle has the power of turning an indicative 
into a ſubjunctive ſenſe, as we ſee by the per- 
petual application of KE *, which is only KA}, 
EI; and the ſuppoſition ConMliIe might have 


„ AN partakes of this power both with the indicative ang p0+ - 
tendial, and is the ſame AN, Ax, F avere it. 
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directed us long ago to the alliance of the two 
moods, But it will be ſaid the declining is 
different. I ſay, declining there is none, but 
the application of the pronoun; and whether 
you decline EIE, EE, HE, in the ſecond per- 
ſon, it amounts only to x THou : convenience 
only preferred a diſtinction here, or made it, 


where there was none originally; and our 


Engliſh ſubjunctive explains this admirably. 
If you were a man you would fight. If I be 
Ceſar, fear me. Were, and be, are in reality 
indicatives, uſed in ſubjunction. The perſons 
of this mood follow of courſe, only, QA is 
originally QNTI. I ſometimes think there is 
a contraction in this form, which does not 
exilt in the indicative, for AETEQ, indicative, 
is not contracted into AEF, but drops E, BE, 
and preſerves O cauſe. AET EQ, I cauſe the 
exiſtence of the action Axr. AEPQ, I cauſe 
AET. 21 oi 
Infinitive Mood. 

EINAI, EIN, EMENAI, EMMENAI, EMMEN, 


-.. EMEN, HMEN, EIMEN, HMEE, HMENAI, 


ENAI, 8 
In all this variety what is to direct our 


{ 45 } 
choice? EINAT is the word in uſe, and EIN is 
regularly conjugated from EQN. Yet as I have 
faid that FF or EQ are neither of them capable 
of declenſion, but are changed by the aſſump- 
tion of adjuncts, ſo I find that N muſt, in this 
inftance, either be an adjunct, which I think 
it is not, or be deducible by ſome proceſs from 
EIMI. Firſt, then, the change of M into N is 
not only the eaſieſt of changes, as being cog- 
nate liquids, but, ſecondly, this change actually 
does takes place, and goes to the conſtruction 
of almoſt the whole verb, as I ſhall prove when 
I come to treat of EON. There is now ano- 
ther conſideration. EIMI, as equivalent to 
EOMAI, is to be regarded as a paſſive voice; 
and though there is in reality no paſſive voice, 
as I ſhall ſoon demonſtrate, yet, the ſubſtitute 
for a paſſive voice is found by a reduplication 
of this auxiliary. If N is not endowed with 
ſenſe, therefore, I aſſume the reduplication of 
EIM, and 1 find EIMEIM, without any adjun& 
of Cauſe, O, or perſon I; and I conclude that 
EIM, without cauſe or perſon, is the true inſt- 
nitive both in form and ſenſe; it was before 
mentioned that M was poſſibly an intruder in- 
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to this word. Let this be ſuppoſed, and the 
Gcſt form will be. EIEI, the bare repetition of 
the baſis, the ſecond will be EIMEIM, and the 
third EINEIN, which I challenge for EINAl, 


by the ordinary rules of grammar, and I ſhall 
ſoon ſhow the analogy by which N paſſes into 


A. There may be a ſecond ſtructure of the 


infinitive, . and I think there cannot be a third; 
the ſecond is, by conſidering EI fingly, and 
NAI as the adjunct, expreſſive of an infinitive 
ſenſe, To BE; or EIN for EIM, and Al the in- 
finitive ſenſe; but we are then at a loſs for 
EMEN, unleſs EIN may be ſuppoſed to paſs in- 
to that form. I prefer Al to NAI as an infini- 


tive ſign in both caſes, becauſe it always ap- 


pears in this form, when applied to conſtitute 
a paſſive voice, or the infiaitive in general. 

With theſe ſtructures of EINAI, we have 
every form in which this infinitive appears, ex- 


cept HMEE. - For EMENAI, HMENAI, &c. all 


convey different forms of the reduplication, 


and HMEL is a Dorick writing of HMEN, as 
0 Qpdocg, XpL Tag, 18 uſed in the ſame dialect for 
cds, xu . 


* OO. Voſſius, Mut. Litt. Ni in 8. 
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I have now/ attained that final AI which 1 
wanted for the ſtructure of the paſſive voice; 
and if I have given a ſatisfactory account 
of the origin of Al, the application of it 
is eaſy. I am not leſs fortunate, at leaſt, 
than Mr. H, Tooke, who, in deriving our 
Engliſh particle To, from the Teutonick rAu- 
GAN, Zo perſorm, gives no account of the final 
AN, which is an infinitive ſign like Al in Greek, 
and appears in our Saxon infinitive nen, fo 
know. Tabou, rendered by this principle, 
ſhould therefore be—to To. But I ſhall now 
uſe AI as an infinitive ſign, and write EOMAL, 
ITAYOMAI ; and I fay AI is from EMA and 
ſignifies to be. I form . o me M1 J cauſe 


be, cauſe, me, to * 


92 Har, O 
me ro be exiſting. ceaſe, cauſe, — to any 1 cauſe me ra 


be Ropped. e be J cauſe me to be 
beaten. {Cauſe here is the commencement of 
the action, and the action commences with, I.) 
at this point, the reaſon of adopting the paſ- 
five form without E, TYIITOMAI rather than 
TYIITEOMAI, becomes evident; and in the 
actiye TTHTQ, in preference to TTITEQ; 


4 
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for it is readier to ſay, I cauſe the action, than, 
I caufe thẽe exiſtence of the action. 

J have now conſtructed my paſſive form 
complete, and I find that there is in reality no 
paſſive voice in Greek, otherwiſe than in Eng- 
liſh, by the aid of the auxiliary verb To BE. 
The difference is, that by the coalition of 
vowel ſounds, the Greeks were enabled to 
form the ſigns with the verb, and make them 
altogether one word. In Engliſh the conſo- 
nant ſounds would not harmonize, and the 
genius of the language preferred the ſeparation. 
When I write, I ball have been read; I find 
four ſigns: I, the ſign of the firſt perſon ſin- 
gular; Hall, the ſign of a future; have, the 
ſign of a future beyond the perfect; been, the 
ſign of a paſſive voice. I cannot form theſe 
Ggns into one word, in Engliſh, with rxtap; 
as, Readiſhalhavebeen. But, in Greek, I can 
write IEIATEOMAI with the ſame ſigns, and 
call it a fipgle word. 

Participle. f 

EN, ON, EIx, ENS. 
Ia explaining this participle common to 
HMI, and EQ, I claim the ſame privilege as 
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in the mood before, of conſidering N as the 
repreſentative of M; and the ſame reduplica- 
tion to carry it to the formation of the paſſive. 
EQM, cauſe me to be, Cauſe exiſtence to my- 
felf, I have before ſhown is equivalent to 
BEING, EXISTING, It will be ſaid, this is 
no more than EOM, which I have before 
made-the indicative. - But in the firſt place, it 
is diſtinguiſhed by preſerving. the Q of Eq, 
which EOM does not; and in the next, Z final 
always enters into the conſtitution of this 
word, either expreſſed, or implied. This £ 
is equivalent to our Engliſh ix, the fign of 
the participle, and though I can give no ori- 
gin for it, I ſhall | mag by the effec; that 
EOMY, EQME, or . — ey 18, Faro being. 
BEING. | 
In the firſt place, no Greek Sees terminates 
in M; but M and N are equivalent, as appears 
by the Latin neuter, for EKHITTPON, is 8CEP=- 
TRUM. And'I could ſhew that M, in Latin, 
has the guttural ſound of the French ox, which 
comes to an Engliſh ear like N. The Latins 
depreſs the final P, but, as Cicero informs us, 

write nobiſcum, becauſe cum nobis preſents an ob- 
E 
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ftene ſound. The reaſon then in Greek is, that as 


ns word ends in M, M naturally became the kind- 
red ſound, N; EAM, EQN. And if we now ſub- 
join S to this, we ſhall have every form of the par- 
ticiple, not only of EQ, but the active and paſſive 
of every verb. For one form proceeded thus, 
EOMͤZ, EOMZ, EON Z]; or EKM“, EQN, aN, 
which gives all the participles in QN ; Neνανα 
NF, Aeyay ; and t NEN 0vg, NEN, AEAEYt5 
The other form proceeded by leaving out O the 
Cauſe, EOME; EME, ENZ, EIL, which gives 
all the participles in EIL, or in S; for Aeg is 
Ne- EN, Ae FC,, as appears by the genitive 
caſe MeZavro; ; Aexbeis Is NEνοf⁷ , as appears by 
the genitive >«yÞero; ; by EIZ of EIMI, and 
all the verbs in MI, N 

J am now to deduce the paſſive participle, 
and I deſire once more, that the power of re- 
duplication may be allowed me, till I ſhalt 
prove it. I aſſume it here, and I ſay that 
every participle in OMENOL, is only the redu- 
plication of EOM, or EOME. EOMEOM be- 
comes EOMEON with N final for M; -and 


I am as fully perſuaded that nomo, Latin, is from the Greek 
o NM or NN, as that Y Vir, in Hebrew is from W! EP, 


| BH 
EOMEON becomes EOMEONE with the parti- - 
cipial S. I now ſay that EOMEONS. is EO- 
MENOE, . OMENOE, and MENOYF, the termi- 
nation of every participle . paſſive, and middle, 
not made from ENT or EIZ. You may try 
this again with the reduplication of ENS, and 
the reſult will be nearly the ſame, for EOMENL 
will paſs into EOMENOFE, with equal facility. 
You have now the hiſtory of the two geni- 
tive caſes on which all the Greek ſubſtantives 
turn. One in OE, NTOE; from ON, or 
ENS; the other in OY, from OMENOE, OME- 
NOT. Now, ſtrange as it may ſeem; they are 
both the ſame; for EONTOE falls into OY, 
thus, EONTOE, EONOE, EOOZS, EOE, EO, 
OY. And in this there is nothing more 
ſtrange, than what happens in every compara- 
tive in IN, asl, OpEWOR, M αᷣo. 
I have now accounted for every participle in 
the Greek language, for the Ens and LEGENS 
of the Latin: and I am confident that every 
noun in Greek has its termination and its caſe 
from the ſame ſource. Not as Dt. G. Sharpe, 
and the author of the article Philology, Encye. 
Brit, ſoppole, from O, H, TO. For then, O KY- 
E 2 
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RIOE would be cauſe maſter cauſe. But O KY 
RIONZ, the maſter being, the maſter that is, 

Dominus qui t; O is here the cauſe, the ori- 
gin, the perſon, from whom the action com- 

mences; and O xvi; Ayer qui eſt Dominus O 
dicit. If I were to enter farther into this, I 
Mould be ſent back to find out the termination 
of the caſes. I can only ſay, that I believe 
every termination has its ſenſe : that the Greek 
Noun, or participle, is declined no more than 

the Engliſh; and that as the Greek verb is 
declined only by its adjuncts, ſo the noun has 
its adjuncts likewiſe, which form the termina- 
tions, but I cannot enter into this at preſent. 

I have now done with EIMI, and all its 
moods, and I proceed to 


EQ, and EOM. 


Here I find that EQ is, in the active voice, 
the ſource of the principal tenſes, preſent and 
future. That EOM is the fource of every pre- 
terite, whether principal, or cognate, and that 
FEOM, by the aſſumptions of Al, Toon the 
means of obtaining a paſlive voice. 
F ſhall begin with EQ, and the firſt object 


4 
is to endow it with a future ſenſe. I ſee no 
origin of a future ſenſe, but an accent; and 
why Es * ſhould have a different ſenſe from 
Ew, I pretend not to determine. But the fact 
is ſo, and though it ſhould be called begging 
the queſtion in the outſet, I beg this as a poſ- 
tulate, and as I have not begged before, and 
ſhall not beg again, I hope this will be grant- 
ed me, if not a priori, at leaſt from a confide- 
ration of its effects. With this for my element, 
or firſt principle, I proceed to obtain the in- 
troduction of 2; and when I have found EEQ, 
I ſtand upon firm ground. I have before raen- 
tioned the power of the digamma, and I ſhall 
now enter more minutely into it. Dionyſius + 
of Halicarnaſſus, ſays, * the ancient Greeks 
were uſed to prefix the ſyllabte OY, written 
with a fingle letter, before ſuch words as be- 
gan with a vowel the form of this letter was 
like two gammas one upon the other, F; and 


Esa induo, EQ ſedeo, obtain a new ſenſe by an aſpirate jv. 
The other EQ eo, I always conſider as allied to E facio eſſe, if 
not the ſame word; ſo nearly do I think Exifence and Motion re- 


lated, 
| + For all theſe authorities, ſee Maittaire, page 158, 159. 
E 3 
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this was applied not only to ſuch words as 
commenced with an aſpirate, as ea\zvy, HEAENH, 
FEAENH ; but upon others where the breath- 
ipg was ſoft, as FANAZ, FOIKOL, FANHP, 
for auf, onog, ap.” We have here the form 
and the true ſound of the digamma, which 
correſponds exactly with our Engliſh w: and 
we have likewiſe the authority of Dionyſius to 
conſider it, not merely as an Æolick letter, but 


as common to all the ancient Greeks. 


Again Quintilian ſays, „our maſters uſed to 
write, cervom, ſervom, we now write, cervum, 
ſervum, with two vu's (the v being pronounced 
ov like the digamma) in theſe words Claudius 
applied the Molick letter with propriety.” 
And afterward he ſays, © digamma is wanted 
in ſervus, and vulgus *.“ 

The digamma was uſed for the aſpirate H 
in hircus, hoſtia, rircus, Foftia; and in the 
middle of words, as dare for dee, Q ovum, 
eig ovis, traho traro, veho vero. It was turn- 
ed into BS, as Badu for ab, gd; and B was pro- 


2 Perhaps Quintilian did not know that the Cretans wrote Fox- 


oc» Which is only „Mos, eres; Faaxcs 3 ; Folk; wolgus, wulgus, 
yulgus, See ſupra. | 


%. 
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perly our Engliſh v, that is; w was pronounced 
v. Heſychius has likewiſe preſerved a multi- 
tude of words written with the common T, 
which all had originally the digamma. Of 
theſe I have the whole catalogue from Bent- 
ley's Homer, ſtill inedited, and preſerved in 
the library of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
One example is ſufficient, Terog for Feroc, 
ETO? a year. The exiſtence of this letter is 
ſtill preſerved in ſome marbles, and upon a 
medal of the Aſturenians, written FAETY ; 
_ Goltzius, tab. 17, Bentley. | 
| Finally, the aſpirate paſſes into E, as Tro, 
Trep, ſub, ſuper; El, si, and ©, is written EZ 
by the Dorick dialect, in Cere for Oer, Flap- 
oeve for Hapbeve, EAToipus for EAV olf, Dic for 
Oe *, &c. 

I have now the data before me for my pro- 
ceſs. I claim no privilege of indiſcriminate 
change, no variation of individual letters ; but 
ſach change, or adoption only, as is juſtified 
by-the genius or uſage of language, ſuch as is 
general, and not peculiar. | 
From Ez, with the circumflex, I make 10 

* Maittaire, 
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or cho, the next ſtep is er or ewo, and the 
full form ew *#®, Now «@ is ſtill preſerved in 
every ſecond future, and eow in every firſt; I 
aſſert, there is no difference in ſenſe whatever, 
that they are identically the ſame, except that 
the accent expreſſes in one form, what is ex- 
preſſed by the T in the other, When the ac- 
cent exiſts, there is no E, when the L exiſts 
there is no accent, Thus xe and AeyEo Are 
the ſame ; and in all the ſtructure raiſed upon 
theſe tenſes, the accent leads in one analogy, 
and the YL in the other, 

The ſtructure raiſed from the accented Q 
extends to only one tenſe in the two other 
voices, as AEFw Azyuuai. I ſhall cauſe myſelf 
to be the object of the action, NET. 

But the ſuperſtructure of EEQ extends to 
every other future of the verb. 

Firſt, upon Azyeow | build. Aeyeornooue:, and 
this by a proceſs which I ſhall now ſtop to 
explain before I advance farther. - 

I have requeſted the reader to ſuſpend his f 
judgment upon the reduplication of the infini- 
tive and participle, and I ſhall now ſhow that 


See Lennep's Animadverſions, page 322. 
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the paſſive voice poſſeſſes this reduplication in 
many inſtances. 2 y 

Firſt future EQ, is, by reduplication, 
ETHZ, and from hence Aeyeoyow, Atyery= 
,p, Ne H’. I have before noticed 
the change of L into 9, and I have proved it 
by the Dorick dialect. From the ſame EN, 
'would come Atyetrw, AEYETOA 3 but this is 
another branch, for the ſecond future is not 
AEVET OPM, but AEVNT Outs and the H preſerved 
marks it as a ſhortened Aeyeonrope. 

The firſt aoriſt HEA (which I obſerve has 
no exiſtence, and ſhall explain hereafter) makes 
HEHN for the firſt aoriſt paſſive, and HEHN 
becomes HHN by the ſame change as in the 
future. Now HEA will prove to be HA: HA 
and HN are the ſame word, and the two are 
joined to make a paſſive aoriſt. The proceſs 
is HLA, HEHN, HHN, Ae , encyebu, 
eaeybry; and from hence the ſecond aoriſt, 
eaeyn from ecye0, leaving out the redupli- 
cation as the ſecond future does when made 
from the firſt. 

The perfect I ſhall conſider A itſelf. 


have purſued this reduplication by antici- 
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pation ; ſor 1 have not yet'prepared the pre- 
terites for this duty, but my obft& is to prove 
the reduplication as employed in the paſſive 
voice, and this is evident in the tenſes here 
produced. | | | 

Let us now return to EXQ. I ſay ELT 
gives every future but Xeyvpua.. 


AE YET AeyerFomer Atyoours AEZOMAI 
AcYETW AEYETTToprns MEyTyTouas AEXOHLOMAI 
 Azyerw Meyer moopas Aeyoyooue: ANETHEOMAI 
| Atgyeow MeYETopuas N AEAEZOMAI® 


The grammarians will perhaps contend for 
a ſhade of difference in C. But I aſſert 
that AC No, AeybyTrounn, and Aey7oo - 
beæi cannot be diſtinguiſhed by any different 
ſenſe whatever, but what ariſes from the in- 
ſertion or rejection of the reduplication. As- 
feu and AsgeνL‘ͤdiffer only by having no re- 
duplication, and the effect of this I ſhall here- 
after explain. I ſhall return to this ſubject 
again, as foon as I have raiſed the preterites, 
but theſe I now ſtand in need 7 to give the 
verb conſiſtency. 


„This augment will be accounted for. 


t 1 


| EOM, I have ſaid is the fountain of every 
preterite tenſe 3 with the infinitive adjunct Al, 
it gives the paſſive voice ; without Al, it is by 
various forms and combinations the univerſal 
preterite. 

I ſhall firſt ſhew that it is the ſame as EON, 
not only by the alliance of M and N, as in 
rrh,EGxñ, tuCcuvw, commendo, conjuro, &c. f 
but from its original form and produce. 

We have. already aſſumed EON, EEON, 
HON, or HN, as the imperfect of EQ, and 
EIMI. Now that EON is EOM appears ſpeci- 
fically, by the Latin imperfects made from it, 
ERAM and EBAM, both ending in , and till 
more undeniably, in the imperfe& paſſive E- 
aeyEOMy1», from the active ExeyEOM; and as 
ExeyEOM becomes ExzyoM, ſo ExcyOMy, the 
paſſive, follows of courſe. Exzyou or ENS, 
ſignifies, I did cauſe me to ſa ay. But what the 
paſſive termination HN added to Exeyop is, or 
what it ſignifies, is a matter of no ſmall difi- 
culty. If Eacyop expreſſes, I did cauſe me to ſay, 
Ee ought to expreſs, I did cauſe me to BE 
faid. But how to aſſume HN for an infinitive 


in this termination, like AI in the preſent A- 
04%, is matter of great doubt. | 

That HN 1s noͤt the imperfect of EQ, or 
EIMI, in this inſtance, ſeems harſh * to aſſert, 
but nevertheleſs, I obſerve throughout the 
whole paſſive and middle voice, wherever it is 
preceded by M it is not declined like the im- 
perfect EN, and I think not noticed at all in 
the declining. ENS N and Exeyyy are declined 
like the imperfect regularly, , 15. 4; but 
HN with M preceding, conſtantly by LO, TO; 
and this throughout both voices, Azyoyun, ehe- 
Tofeur, CAE ND; SN H, MEG ace, Aru 
$61, AEYTTO TY, &c. | 
2 will firſt trace the ſtructure of the . 
from the active, in order to exhibit the form, 
and then reaſon from the form to the ſenſe. 


Eg, Or 
ExcyoM, M, 1{t perſon, I did cauſe me to ſay. 
| | I did ſay. 
Fe ,, T, 2d Thou didſt cauſe thee. 
Ex:yE, E, 3d Hie did cauſe him. 


- * The great inconſiſtency ariſes from HN active, and HN paſ- 
: ve. Bog, AEY007V, decline 25, n. Aviptutvy ,,, go, Tos 
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Theſe' are all according to the regular ana- 
logy; no declining, but the addition of the 
perſons. Let us next fee how the paſſive per- 
fons are formed from theſe. ; 


ExcyoM ExeyoM,HN 

EN ̃ D EXeysL,0 
Ne E EMsyE,TO. T, epenthetick, like 
RS T.. 


All theſe likewiſe follow an analogy by add- 
ing HN, O, and TO, to the active perſon. 
But what power have theſe terminations to effect 
a paſſive ſenſe ? This muſt be ſhewn, or elſe 
the whole paſſive and middle moods in MHN 
are unaccounted for. I will now, therefore, 
ſhow that the paſſive ſenſe is contained in HN 
for the firſt perſon, and in O, for the ſecond 
and third ; and this by an analogy which per- 
vades all the terminations in MHN ; though I 
muſt leave the reafon of it ſtill a myſtery. 


Active. 
EN. O EN” M-HN. HN contains the 
paſſive ſenſe. 
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Eee EN er -O. O contains the paſſive 
| k ' ſenſe. 

Exey-E Extye-TO. O contains the paſſive 
ſenſe. 


— 


What if -I ſhould now ſay that HN in the 
firſt perſon, is equivalent to AI in Aeyopas, 
that it carries an infinitive ſenſe with -it, that 
EN ο M- HN ſignifies— I did cauſe myſelf to be 
ſaid; I was ſaid? I do not aſſert this, for I 

know the objections to it; but I can ſhow 

that this HN is neglected in the ſecond perſon, 
&c. after having given a ſenſe to the firſt, and 
that O then becomes the diſtinction between 
the active and the paſſive form. And I now 
ſay, that by declining EAeyeou with the O we 
have the regular diſtinction through the three 
perſons. For thus, I believe, 


EAteye-0m e 
Exe - og is c | 
EAeye- or is Ae. 


I find this analogy hold good through all 
the moods in MHN, for 


ba 1 


- Aeyoupu 1s paſſive AEY0iuyv 
Ae A νον , Aeyoioo, AD, 
AS. AEYVY01-0T, AEYOITO. 


And wherever the terminations TO, TO, occur, 
I ſee the ſame analogy hold good. For in the 
imperative Azye; Aces, with O, evinces the 
paſſive ſenſe, as Azyzog, Atyeoo, Atyto, Atye; 
Aeyeor, AeyeTo; AtyeorTo, AcyeoVu, Try this 
with every mood in the paſſive and middle 
voice, the reſult will be the ſame, and in the 
pluperfect excAsyeuy, Will form 


EAEXEVELKTV 

EheAeyers EMEAEYEC?, EMENEYTO, EMEREF 0, 
| | 
EXENEYEDT EMEAEYETO, EMNEAEYTO, ENBAEKTO. 


* 


la the active exeaexew, there is ſomething in 
£y that ſeems to refer to the infinitive e of 
bai, which may give a ſhadow of ſupport to 
HN as an infinitive in the paſſive, and middle 
' tenſes ; but I cannot render HEIN neatly, 
which I ſuppoſe to be the firſt form of HMHN 
with an infinitive ſenſe, It is poſſibly EOM, 
rauſe me be; EEOM, did or have cauſe me be; 
EEOMEIN, I have cauſed me to be; HEIN, have 
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cauſed to be; active. HMEIN or HMUN, T have 
cauſed me to be; paſſive, It may be thus; but 
I affert nothing. 

I give the whole reaſoning upon this termi- 
nation in MHN, as purely hypothetical; 1 
ſtate my own doubts and difficulties candidly, 
and I hope to experience candour from thoſe 
who may have inveſtigated this point more 
ſucceſsfully, profeſſing to wait for information 
on this ſubje& from every proficient in ſtudies 
of this nature. 

I muſt now return again to EOM, EON, HN, 
and HA; and I find that ON, N, or A, reſpec- 
tively from theſe, form every pretecite termi- 
nation, and I muſt account for the K intro 
duced into HA, by which it becomes HKA; the 
origin of the perfect. My own opinion is, 
that it is void of ſenſe, and purely epentheti- 
cal, to prevent the colliſion of Hand A. But 
if a ſenſe 1 is required by others, let it be ſought 
for in 57, or any other word that ſhall appear 
preferable : I feel myſelf that the Greeks (who 
always formed one perfect without it, and who 
diſregarded it frequently in that perfect, where 
it ought to exiſt) paid little attention to this K, 


and found very little expreſſion in it, otherwiſe 
they would not ſo readily have written TeOvnas, 


egalog, &c, 


I mentioned that this tenſe of EON was 


wanting to give my verb conſiſtence, before I 
proceeded, and having' now obtained a future 
from EQ, by means of an accent, digamma 
and ſigma; and a preterite by means of EOM ; 
I ſhall raiſe two paradigms conformably to 


theſe principles. 


Firſt Paradigm, 
Preſ. Ou 
Fut. Oui 
155 | Ounov 
Aoriſt J eO 

- £Quov 
Ouna 
Perfect 5 eO. 

reOuæ 


Pluſq. perf. ere Ouea Plaſg.per. TEQuexeuv 


Of the augments I ſhall treat ſeparately; at 
preſent, I requeſt attention to Ou, vs, ever, 


* 


Wt | unc 
Aoriſt J eQuers 


. Ounce 
Perfect J rt 


Second Paradigm. 
Preſent © Buse 

| Ove 
Future 8 


Oo 


TeOura 


.OQuyxeiwv 


L ETEOQuxeyv 
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FeO, without L in the future, or K in the 
perfect; and to Ouew, Overw, Oven, TrOvxa, 

with L and K. I find each paradigm follow- 
ing its own analogy, as already laid down. I 
find ON, the aotiſt of the firſt paradigm, ex- 
actly equivalent to A, the aoriſt of the ſecond 
(ON from EON, and A from HN) and I ſay, 
that the ſenſe of the reſpective preſents, fu- 
tures, aoriſts, perfects, and pluperfects, are 
the ſame. 

Shall it be thought I have when a liberty:ir in 
aſſuming erelvex for a pluperfect? No. Our 
grammars all give zd for yur, ere0yrea for 
ere017&v, which are both proofs that N and A 
are equivalent; that HN and EA, or HA, are 
the ſame, and both of them are the original 
and pure pluperfect, before & and K beeame 
epenthetical, poſſibly, re they exiſted in 
the verb at all. 

It will now appear in what manner Ouw pre- 
ſents its baſis O throughout the verb; in what 
manner Qu has its adjuncts from an auxiliary; 
in what ſenſe both Ou, Ew, ON, HN, EA, 
are, properly ſpeaking, indeclinable: and how 
a Greek verb, comprehending more inflexion 


1 
than the verb of any other language, is in fact 
not more infected than our own, made up of 
adjuncts like our own, and raiſed up to a ſtrue- 
ture of the greateſt magnitude from EQ and 
EOM, or rather EQ only, which is itſelf inde- 
clinable alſo, 
Having conſtructed this fabrick ſo far, I 
muſt return to the conſideration of the future, 
for I have hitherto regarded EQ and EOM as 
the means of acquiring a future and prete- 
rite form and ſenſe; and EQ, as the ſource of 
the future, now requires contemplation, not 
in its nature and power, but in the form it 

appears, which is, ETOMAl. 
E, is the baſis; TE, the fign of a future; 
©, the cauſe; M, the object; Al, the fign of 
an infinitive; and akg to be rendered 


40 18 I ſhall, Cale, . 15 1 I ſhall make 
or cauſe myſelf to be. 

EXOIMHN. E, the baſis; L, future; O, 
cauſe; I, if, or, be; M, the object; NN, if, 
or, be. I have ſhown in EIHN, already, the 
power of EI, and of HN, they both exiſt in 


this and all potential moods, and I need not 
a 7 
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repeat how they are applied here to a future, 
as before to a preſent tenſe. 

- EEQMAI, is again the indicative repeated, 
as in the preſent, with Q inſtead of O, the diſ- 
tinction of the ſubjunctive. 

ELE TAL, is only EXE TAL or | EXEEZAL, 
with & in the place of L; and EEE L redupli- 
cate, is the true paſſive form; the baſis, and 
the futute fign repeated with Al, the true ſign 
of the infinitive ; and AI forming every infini- 
tive, in every voice except the prefent active 
een, proves itſelf, firſt, equivalent to EIN, 
as by the reduplication above=mentioned'; and 
ſecondly, as the univerſal repreſentative of an 
infinitive ſenſe. | 
FrOMEN Ox, is again FOM reduplicate, or 
EOMENZE, EOMONY, with L the future ſign, 
ETOMONZ, EEOMENOE. 

We have now all the moods with the parti- 
ciple of the future, and this tenſe without the 
L, is the prototype of the paſſive verb in O- 
Mal; with TL, or the equivalent accent, the 
prototype of every future, paſſive and middle. 

The laſt tenſe of EIMI, or EQ, is HMHN. 

But the analogy of this tenſe has been diſ- 


WW 1 
cuſſed already, in eremting of the imperfect 
paſſive. And it is remarkable that, according 
to the authorities produced by Maittaire, page 
44, this tenſe ſhould be conſidered by the 
Greeks themſelves, as unſupported by ancient 
ulage, and ARES only by ſome. of the later 
authors. 33 b 
Thus have I in 5 whale o the veth 
EIMI to its minuteſt particle, EIMI utfelf-(hall 
be called a paſſive. if thought requiſite, ' fog 
EOMAI ; but I think it is nat ſo, becauſe in all 
its various forms EMI; EMMI,. HMI, &c. I ne, 
ver find EOMAI extant; and to prove it a paſ- 
ſive, M-mult be proved to be the object, in- 
ſtead of the cauſe, which I think the whole 
analogy of the verbs in MI reſiſts, and all the 
perſons of EIMI are active. 


| | Le 
THE AUGMENT, 8 PRES, 


In my former treatiſe I made a happy con- 
jecture on the augment ; what was then con- 
jecture I now hope to prove. 

I have not denied the poſſibility 7 an aug- 
ment upon EIMI * itſelf, for the I may be one, 


2 See Lennep 8 Etymol. in voce EQ. 
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but T think it is not. The firſt augment I can 
diſcover preciſely, is in the imperfect, as it is 
called, but what I name the preterite ; and, 
though I have ſaid before that EOM preſent, 
and EOM preterite, were the fame word, I 
now imagine that FOM receives its preterite 
ſenſe and form by the reduplication of 'E, that 
is, by an augment in the beginning ; fo that 
if EOM is 8UM, EEOM is ERAM. EEOM writ- 
ten with an N becomes EEON, HON, or HN. 
This augment proceeding with every preterite 
tenſe in the language, eſtabliſhes the truth of 
this poſition, and I ſhall ſhew its Pore by its 
application. 

Let us take it firft in the imperfect AEF, 
EAETON. AET, takes EEOM, AETEEOM; 
take the augment from EEOM and give it to 
the bafis, you have EAETEOM, and thence 
EAETEON. E, is the preterite ſenſe; AET, 
the baſis; E, exiſtence; O, cauſe; N or M, 


me, the object; _ br = — + I did cauſe 


the exiſtence of the action, AET, to me; after 
this, throw away E, be, exiſtence (as it is al- 


ways thrown away from its aukwardneſs) and 
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the ſenſe is, I did cauſe me [to] ſay. I did 
Jay. * 
Let us next try this in the paſſive; its firſt 
form would be AET, EEOM,HN, with the aug- 
ment transferred to the baſis EAETEOMHN, 
and thence, with E, be, rejected, EAEFO- 
MHN. 1 me | * 1 . : 
The next augmented tenſe is the aoriſt ; AE- 
FEEQ, AETH LA, transfer the augment to the 
baſis, you have EAEDTELA, and from thence 
EAEDEA, EAEKEA, EAEZA. We are here to 
obſerve that the S of the future continues as a 
characteriſtic in this aoriſt, and whenever I . 
ſhall underſtand what an aoriſt really is, this | 
T will diſtinguiſh its ſenſe from the other pre- 
terite ſenſe of the perfect. Let us next carry 
this to the paſſive; EEQ, the future, becomes 
by reduplication EXEEN and HEA, EEFHEA ; 
change S2 into ©, eoy0z, add the HN redupli- 
cate, you have EXHOHN ; the firſt form then 
of this aoriſt paſſive would be AETHAHN, with 
HA, HN, reduplicate. Add the T of the fu- 
ture, AETHEHN ; change the E in e, AETH- 
HN, transfer the augment to the baſis, EAE- 
| TEOHN, and thence EAETOHN, EAEXOHN. 
we 
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This proceſs is . but perfectly analo- 
gous. | 

Loet us now pI to the. Fit 24 for EAE- 
rox, the ſecond aoriſt, is formed like the im- 
perfect, and ON is equivalent to A, of the firſt 
aoriſt. The perfect in its firſt form would be 
AETHKA; and by the transfer of the augment, 
EAETEKA, EAETKA, .EAEXA. How the A 
becomes prefixed, I do not clearly ſee: but 
I can. conceive that A reduplicate gives a 
ſtronger preterite ſenſe than the aoriſt has, and 
makes this a purer perfect, — a more complete 
preterite than the aoriſt. Let us next carry 
this to the paſſive; AEAETHMAI does not re- 
duplicate HN in the termination, becauſe it has 
M the object, and AI the infinitive, like the 
preſent ; and it is for this reaſon neither of 
theſe tenſes have the reduplication, To form 
this tenſe we muſt revert to AETHKA, the fitſt 
form of the perfect active. AETHKA, accord. 
ing to my poſition, is the ſame as AETHN, or 
AETHA, for K, I conſider as epenthetick ; 
AEDHA, with M, the object, and Al, the in- 
finitive, becomes AETHNMAl, or AETHMAI; 
transfer the augment to the bafis, EAETENMAI, 


* 1 


and thence EAETMAl, or with the A, AEAEr- 
MAI. 


We proceed now to the laſt avgment of the 
pluſquam perfect, depending originally on the 


ſame formation as in the other tenſes, but more 
conſpicuous; for in whatever form you ſhall 
contemplate the termination, it makes no dif- 
ference in reſpe& to the conſtitution of the 
augment, AETHaA, the firſt form of the per- 
fect becomes AETHKA, and the pluperfect 
AETHKEIN; transfer the augment to the ba- 
ſis, and you have EAETEKEIN, and next AE- 
AETEKEIN; but the pluperfect, or more than 
preterite, requires a new augment, and there- 
fore we form EAEAETEKEIN, and from hence 
EAEAETKEIN, EAEAEXEIN, and in the paſ- 
five EAEAETMHN, with two augments; and 
theſe two augments expreſs a ſenſe more than 
preterite,—a complete pluperfect. 


Here we muſt advert to the nature of the 


augment, which at its firſt appearance in the 
imperfect, was ſtated to confer a preterite ſenſe, 


And having once given it that power, it will 


be readily granted, that doubling the augment 
doubles the power; that is, makes a preterite 
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more preferite; this is all I aſk for. Then 
ETEOHTIIEA; will be more preterite than TE- 
OHITA, EAEAEXEIN more Preterite than AE- 
AEXEIN, or AEAEXA, 

I have faid before that I could give no ſuf- 
ficient reaſon for the reduplication of the firſt 
conſonant in the perfect; but it wilt perhaps 
be allowed that ſome reaſon may be found for 
doubling the conſonant, becauſe the double 
augment of the pluperfect could not take place 
without it, nor does it take place in verbs be- 
ginning with a vowel, though ſome attempt 
it, as ewpexe., That the conſonant redoubled 
is a /ign and not a ſenſe, appears from the con- 
ſideration of its varying with its proper verb, 
for if it is A, in &, it is T, in rurro. It 
is to be obſerved alſo, that the augment de- 
rived from EQ, without the repetition of the 
firſt conſonant of the baſis, is ſtill uſed in Ex 
AnPa, FE puceppunts Ty, &c. and perhaps 
this is the original and genuine augment of the 
perfect, while the reduplication Was 22 8 75 
only for convenience. 

The trouble of conſtructing the pluperfect i in 
its termination might be ſpared, by turning the 
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original EA at once into EIN, for A through- 
out the verb paſſes readily into N, as does EA 
into EIN, or HN, either infinitive or imper- 
fect; and the proceſs I have formed is not ſa- 
Aer to myſelf. 

The paulopoſt future is only the augment 
of the perfect added to the future AEZOMAI, 
AEAEZEOMAl. 

Thus I have endeavoured to give a clear idea 
of the augment of the verb as well as its ter- 
minations; and as the whole fabrick is raiſed 
upon one conſiſtent ſyſtem, and unites in all 


its parts, there is reaſon to conclude that it is 
well founded, 


4 


THE PERSONS, 


I have gone through the perſons of EIMI 
and ICI; proving, as I proceeded, that they 
are not inflexions, but pronouns in adjunction 
with the verb. It cannot be required that I 
| ſhould now proſecute the inquiry through every 
mood and tenſe, for the labour is endleſs. I 
ſhall take one tenſe in Q, one in OMAI; which 


with HN and OMHN will be e, to give 
a general idea. 


141 
In the active voice, ARTEN, or AET a, fol- 
lows EQ. | 


Atyw, I (cauſe) fay,—who cauſe? I. 
Aeyer, thou ſay. —who cauſe ? Thou, £ 
: _ he ſay.— who cauſe ? He, E. 


* 


are or Acyopes, we ſay. who cauſe | ?. We, 
neg. 

AE Or Meyers ye ſay. —who cauſe d Ye, 2, 
plural. | 

Azyeos Or Agyorts, they ſay.—who cauſe ? They 


06. 


| There | is much harthnef i in the plural, that 
T, which in the ſingular is epenthetick befote 
E, he, the third perſon, ſhould be found to 
repreſent the ſecond perſon in the plural; but 
the obſcurity i is radical, as the Greeks have no 
plural of LY, and adopt Ypeic, or TMMEZ, 
from ſome more ancient ſtock, poſſibly Pelaſ- 
gick. From £, in the ſingular, I can diſcover 
the A of AYO, through the medium of Z, but 
when L is loſt in the Phuryl, I dare not go 
farther. 


The third perſon plural is eaſily reconciled, 


2D wu. J 

for ENTI of EIMͤI, and ONT! of a, or E 
come readily with the epenthetick letters from 
EO], or EIOE; and OI paſſes into I without 
difficulty. 


Aeyour, I cauſe me to be ſaid. 
Aer, Thou cauſe thee, &c. 
Atyera, He cauſe him, &c. 


Atryouelz, We cauſe us, &c. a 
Aeyeod:, Ye cauſe you, &c. 1 
Azyorras, They cauſe them, &c. By | 


In Aeyouelaz and Acysobe, we want the final 
Al infinitive z and though I ſuppoſe it to exiſt 
in A and E final, JI cannot aſſert it. By com- 
pariſon with the other four perſons it ought 
to be ſo. For 


Aeyw, active, gives Aeyo-ar, paſſ. and with M, 

| Ae you, 
As eg, act. gives Xeyeo-ac. 1 
Atyu, act, gives Meyer-aw. b 
AeyovTt, act, gives AEYVOVT .. 


It is probable, therefore, that | bag 


| 
| 
| 
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Aoyoutt, act. gives Atyouer)-ai, xe 
Aezyeoe, act. gives xsν,ĩ¶hbh0, Aryero-an, Aeyeode, 


Of the dual 1 profeſs my Ignorance, for I can- | 


not find a baſis for oy, the dual fign. 


© Aeyoueley preſerves e, the object. 
aeyeotoy preſerves , the object. 
Azyeobev Ought to be Azyerror, 


But I ſuſpe& the whole dual of illegitimacy. 
HN appears not in the active voice of verbs 
in Q, unleſs me,, is to be ranked under 
this head, which follows the L, &c. of HN. 
But in the verbs in MI, HN appears and fol- 


los HN of EIMI, keeping the long vowel ſin- 


gular: and NAN of EAN, ETNMN, &c. con- 
forms to the ſame analogy. 


OMHN. 
Edeyenm takes its perſons thus, 
Exeyou-11,—M, the object. 
Exeys-co,—L, the object. 
Exeye-To,—T, the object. - 
Excyope-0a,—M. 
Exeyeo-be,—L. 
Extyou-To,—T, 
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Here the difficulty ſtated above recurs, for 
if HN is really EOMEOM repeated in the 
form EOMHN ; HN ought here to be de- 
clined like HN of EIMI. If HN is the in- 
finitive in place of AI, or EIN, it vaniſhes in 
the ſecond and third perſons, and I know not 
how to fay it is underſtood. One thing is 
evident, that the active declined with the ob- 
ject gives the termination, and an active with 
AI, and the object, is a true paſſive ; this ac- 
counts for all the terminations except the firſt 
perſon, EMeyopy. I ſtate the difficulty can- 
didly, and I wait for inſtruction or correction. 
Perhaps the reſolution is obvious, but I have 
overlooked it. 1 

HN of the aoriſts 1s clear, it follows the 
HN of EIMI. | | 


DEDUCTIONS AND CONCLUSION. 


I have now raiſed my whole verb upon the 
ſimpleſt of all foundations, two vowels, E and 
O. And if it ſhall be aſked whether I really 
think the Greeks effected all theſe intricate 

combinations by defign, I anſwer, no. I con- 
ceive they grew of their own accord, as the 


| „ 
defire of expreſſin g a ſenſe requited, that they 
are all founded on neceſſity, and that neceſſity 
gave language to man firſt independent of parts 
of ſpeech, and afterward divided as uſe and 
practiee dictated. I conceive that all theſe 
combinations conſiſting of adjuncts originally 
ſeparate, liquidated into verbs, and became 
fingle words, that they are ſtill capable of 
analyſis, and reſolve themſclves back again in- 
to their component parts; that tue analyſis 
itſelf is intricate,” but that the elements when 
found, are ſimple in the extreme ; that the ba- 
| fis of every verb is a ſound expreſſing an idea, 
without regard to part of ſpeech, though pro- 
perly a name; and that all the adjuncts are 
names alſo of perſon, time, number, or man- 
ner. The coalition of theſe go to form an 
idea endowed with motion or action, the cha- 
rackeriſtic of the verb; this coalition in the 
Greek language was more eaſy from the pre- 
valence of vowel ſounds, and languages which 
had not this advantage, ſtill keep the ad- 
juncts ſeparate. Let us try this in our own 
lan guage. Never till after that you ſhall have 
been at Rome, will you underſtand the intrigues 


1 } 
of the Conclave. Here are no leſs than ſeven 
adjuncts to the verb, BE; with us they are all 
ſeparate; in Greek the whole ſeven might be 
expreſſed in two ſeparate, and the others com- 
prehended in inflexipn. The difference to the 
eye is great, to'the mind, is none. 

But it will be ſaid, if this is true in Greek 
it ought to be true in other languages. I know 
not many languages, but in all I know, it is 
true, allowing for the different manner of put- 
ting the elements together. The Latin forms 
the foundation of Italian, Spaniſh, and French. 
I cannot enter into the detail of the Latin, but 
if 1 give the diſtinguiſhing features of it, I ac- 
count for four languages at once. 

Sum * is only EOM with the digamma, ex- 
preſſed by s : EIZ, EXTI, ELLOMEYZ, EETE, 
_ ENTI or ONT, give ESUM, ES, EST, ESUMUSs 
ESTIS, ESUNT Þ. i MOU S 95 

* For the whole of the Latin verb, ſee Dr. G. Sharpe. For 
though we do not agree in particulars, the idea is the ſame. 


+ All theſe are found on monuments, or in the Laws of the Xie 
tables. 
G 


D ale 
ELO, imperrect EN 


EOIM I ESIM * 
EZAI or EAI ESSE | 
EOM EROM, ERAM 
EOIMI or EZOIMI ESSEM . A 
EU or ELQ _ ERO 
n Ful 
ST-EOIMI FUERINI 
S T-ELAI ' ._ FUISSE 
OY-EOM FUERAM - 
OYV-ELAIMI | FUISSEM 
ST-ELQ FUERO 
ÞY-EAI FUERE, FORE - 
ÞYTOL | FUTUS, FUTURUS 


Here is the whole verb fubſtantive except 
Futurus ; Rus and pus, in Latin, have another 
origin. And I now add, that every Latin verb 
depends upon EQ, and ®TMI, by the ſame - 
_ analogy. 


* Efim and eſcit, are in the XII tables, and made from <2 


and c I have never yet found an inflance where I was ſure 
that ES1T was future. 
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EQ E EOIMI EAI or ELAI 


Ama-co Ama-e Ama-em Ama- ere 
Am3-0 


Amo Ama Amem Amare 
EOM EOIMI or ELTAIMͤI 
Ama-ewom Ama-ewaim 
Ama-ebom Ama-eraim 
Ama- ebam Ama-erem 
Amabam Amarem 
EQ or EEQ 
Arma-ewo 
Ama-ebo 
Amabo 
OTMI ®©TEOIMI ®YEAI or ®YELAI 


Ama-fui Ama-fuerim Ama- fuiſſe 
Ama-wui Ama-wuerim Ama-wuiſle 
Ama-wi Ama-werim Ama-wiſſe 
Amavi* Amaverim Amaviſſe 


ba V, in Latin, is pronounced V. 


G 2 
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ÞTEOM ' OYELAIMY 
Ama-fueram Ama-fuifſem 
Ama-wueram Ama-wuiſſem 
Ama-weram _. Ama-wifſem 
Amaveram Amaviſſem 


TEN or ÞYEEQ 


Ama: fuero 
Ama-wuero 
Ama=wero 
Amavero 


Paſſi ve, 


EOM ELELO EOIMHN ENA 


Ama-eom Ama-ere Ama-ewer Ama-weri 
Ama-or Amare Ama-er Ama-ert 


Amor Amaer Amari 
EEOM EOIMHN 
Ama-e w 66 Ama-weoim 
Ama- ebom Ama-weoir 
Ama=-bor * Ama- wer | 
Amabar x MR "ER 


* So, Ef0fy. ePcopu,. erom, cram. 


ETOM 


Ama - weom 
Ama-beom 
Ama-beor 
Amabor 


ST TO 


Ama-futus 

Ama-wutus SSN 
Ama-wtus EOM . @TMI . 
Amatus. Sum vel fui, &c. 


In the verb ſubſtantive and active I conceive 
there is no change propoſed, but what will be 
readily admitted ; in the paſſive, the final is 
not ſo clear, but it follows by analogy, and 
may be eſtabliſhed hereafter by proofs. 

In forming the perfect active from Fui and 
O, no violence is committed equal to what 
the language itſelf juſtifies in potui, from Potis 
Jui. And though I have ſelected a verb eaſieſt 
for my purpoſe, I have the means before me 
to carry Fur into others that ſeem leſs diſpoſed 
to it: for even dixi appears to be formed by 

G 3 


1 


OO 


turning the digamma into s; dicfui, dicwui, 
dicwi, dich," dixi. | 

In ſhewing the Latin verb to and upon the 
ſame principle as the Greek, upon a baſis and 
an auxiliary, I ſhow that the modern languages 
built upon the Latin conform to the analogy 
I have eſtabliſhed. The French, Italian, and 
Spaniſh, preſerve little of their northern con- 
nection, our own language is ſtill Saxon radi- 
cally, in which the verb ſubſtantive i is exactly, 
both as to form and ſenſe, the identical Greek 
EOM. The little inflexion we have conſiſts 
of a baſis, and the auxiliary DO, Loveſt, Love 
doeft ; Loveth, Love dbeth; Loves (formed by 
turning © into v) Love does; Loved, Love doed, 

Love did. This i is the reaſon why Loveth and 
doth Love are equivalent, and: why Do cannot 
be added wherever « our verb is declined. The 
rejection of D, by which Lovedoeth becomes 
Lovetb, is an attempt to make a vowel coa- 
leſcence, and is not more extraordinary than 
Poſſum, in Latin. Potis ſui becomes potiꝛui, 
Pot ui, botui. The omiſſion of s 1s correſpon- 
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dent to our rejection of p. | 
In Hebrey, the whole. termination of the 
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E. 
Exiſtence. 


E, 
Exiſtence, Cauſe. 
Who is the Cauſe? I. 


. 
I cauſe, be. 


Q. 
Cauſe. 


— — & „ 


— 


|. 


ka, I cauſe be, EN, ME, I cauſe me be, EQ, ME, Al, I cauſe me to be Ats | 
Preſent time, and ſource of the future, Preſent time, and ſource of the preterite. |Preſent time, and ſource of the paſſive form, 
* — : Which, with the augment as a ſign of the 8 3 EIN. I be. 
r th 5 grſt firms | | preterite, becomes Eq. | e neuter , 0 
— a EEOM, EEON, HON, HN, HA. i 
uw E, HA, | a I cauſe me to be, 
ow | Attach the f. Y ermination of the paſſive form. 
ruture of the ſecond forms | ah 8388 
0 Aoriſt. 
With K, A | 
HKA, | 
Perfect . 
EN, I cauſe be, ö 5 EEOM, EOMATL, 
Adjuntt of the verb active. Adjun of the preterite. Adjunct of the paſſive. 
2 1 1 N 2 TIEOMAI, 1 
| 8 ' c , cau to be,. to be to me. 
I cauſe pay to be, —to the object. I canfod the tobe Ape —the chjedt. 8 — en 
With — 1 With > _ | TIOMAL, ; 
22 er | : , I cauſe to be to me. 
I cauſe pay,—to the object. 1 cauſed me to pay. — the object. I cauſe ney be paid. 
I pay—the object. I did pay,—the object. I am paid. | 
Ez. Firſt Form. 1 EEOM. E OMA. 
Future, adjunct. 8 Imperf. TIEEOM Pref. | TR 
'TIE5, I ſhall cauſe pay to be. ja 13 | TICROM | 
TI; - — cauſe pay. TION Imperf. 51585 active 
| Py» | - . | £ 
Aoriſt in A, HA, with Y, future. TIOMHN. paſſive 
Ev. Second Form. Fes | Aoriſt in N the ſame. 
; | Pp . A Futu. TI. active 
TIE», I ſhall cauſe pay to be | eTIEZA | TIOTMAL, nom, 2 fut. middl 
Tiow, +I ſhall cauſe pay. | TA — 
3 I ſhall pay. | IS Fatu. TIEEN. active 
| Aoriſt in N. TIEEHEOMAI 
8 A TIEHEOMAI 
. 8 3 Nom. 1 fut. TIOQHEOMAI. paſlive 
Firſt Form. Second Form. 710 Nom. 2 fat. THO . pafive 
Paradigm. Paradigm. ION Futu. TIE SA * 
| | ; TIEN 
* 3 Torn Perſect in HA. Nom. 1 fut. TISOMAI. middle 
a y TI; | TIER TIHA Paul. p. fut. 5+#TIEOMAI. paſſi ve 
Aoriſt «TION rA reTIEA Re 
TIHA TIHKA | mTIA Aoriſt in A, with L future. 
Perf. T:TIEA 1 TIEKA | M 8 N b TIHEA * 
2 5 wTIKA TG Perfect in HKA. . iE ZA F adive 
TIHKA TIL A 
Plup. J . TIEA 0 1. TIERKEIN A TIEKA 0 Firſt aoriſt TIL AMHN. middle 
a ert TIE A 711 KEIN 1 TIK A y ——— 
TIEEHEHN 
| TIL ATHN 
; «sTIOEHN 
Firſt aoriſt «TIOHN, paſlive 
IF Sec. aoriſt TIHN. paſſive 
| Perfect. 
5 TIHK A 
1 1 TIEKA active 
. 1. TIKA 
| re TIKMAI ; 
| Perf. r TIMAI. paſſive 
| | Pluperfect. 
> TIHEEIN © 
7: TIEKEIN active 
r TIKEIN 
ert TIKMHINW 


e TIMHN. | paſſive 


— 4 P . 
—————— 3 c — — 
' . 
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verb is formed by pronouns, and all the for- 


mative initials of the tenſes and conjugations 


carry their meaning with them. Theſe are all 


the languages I have any acquaintance with. 
But I think I diſcover in Crantz's account of 
the Greenland tongue, an analogy of the ſame 
kind, and I am told it exiſts in ſeveral of the 


native American dialects. I believe the prin- 


ciple myſelf to be univerſal, dependent upon 
neceſſity and the nature of man. 

But I ſhall now exhibit the Greek verb de- 
duced from EQ and EOM in all its branches, 
as the more immediate object of our preſent 
enquiry. 


{ See the Table. ] 


E 
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U 4 ou. EII=z: 
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It is obvious from this table, that E is re- 
jected in every tenſe (except the pluperſect ac - 
tive ererisa, little uſed) and in every voice; if 
therefore it ſhould be thought preferable, to 
fay Cauſe only is added to every verb ; that 1s 
{inſtead of E I make no objection; but 
mult obſerve, that the analogy can be pre- 
ferved only by the ſuppoſition, that EQ main 
tains the connection of the whole, and the 
perſons cannot exiſt without it; for in the very 
firſt ſtep, 'TIEIE contains the EIE of EQ. | 
It will perhaps be objected here, that nei- 
ther in this treatiſe, or my former, have I 
taken any notice of the vowel changes in the 
ſecond future. The reaſon is, becauſe I think 
lightly of every change of vowels. I think 
wherever they occur, they change no ſenſe, 
but are accommodations to the organs of 
ſpeech or hearing. From our Engliſh word 
HELP, we make holpen ; but helpen would ex- 
preſs exactly the ſame idea. And, without 
variation of ſenſe, the Greeks might have writ- 
ten HAIIA, from EAIIQ, but the mouth and 
the ear preferred EOAHA. I do not annihilate 
the form of the ſecond future or its aoriſt, but 
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I fay the ſenſe of the ſecond future and fecond 
aoriſt is always the ſame as the firſt. Their 
formation depends upon the accent inſtead of 
the L, which forms the firſt. And the per- 
fect middle, which, as all our grammars ob- 
ſerve, takes the characteriſtie of the ſecond fu- 
ture, follows the omiſſion of L; while the 
perfect active follows the other analogy, in 
which “ and K are retained. Both futures 
and both perfects 1 6 7 the ſame idea and 
the ſame time. 

I had intended to account for the verbs neu- 
ter and deponent, but Sanctius“ is an author 
that demands reſpect, and requires more at- 
tention than 1 can at preſent beſtow upon the 
ſubject. The principles I have aſſumed will 
ſolre the difficulties of both. 

Every form of the Greek verb, I truſt, 1s 
apparent; for I have ſhewn why EIMI, which 
1 hold to be a neuter verb, occupies the place 
of EQ and EOMAT. I have ſhewn how EKA 
and FOMATI contribute to form the two voices, 
and why the E of both is omitted, not con- 
tracted. I ſay omitted, becauſe a ſenſe (Ex- 

* See SanAius, de verbis falsd geutris. 
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TENCE) is omitted with it, and the verb in 
both voices is neuter, both in form and ſenſe, 
without it. But I till ſay, that the. analogy 
of EL, ought to be regarded, as the foundation 
of inflexion, and is every where applicable, 
either in fact or by reference, 

J have left a doubt remaining only upon one 
tenſe, the imperfect paſſive; and this merely 
in reſpect, not to the ſenſe, but the inflexion, 
And there is only one mood in the whole verb 
for which I do not find an analogy.  AeZov, 
the imperative of the firſt aoriſt, ought by its 
third perſon to be xeZar;'or Aezati. I can fee 
no ground for its repreſentative . 

From the contracted verb I am fo far from 
finding a difficulty, that I diſcover the beſt 
ſupport of the whole fyſtem. Every contract- 
ed form preſerves EEQ and HKA, the exiſtence 
of which is loſt by correption “ in the uncon- 
tracted form. TAE drops. the E, in com- 
mon with all verbs, and contracts AQ ; and if 
any argument can be raiſed that Tuaeow is not 
expreſſed by Tune, Terqeacxa, by Tera, 


I uſe correption in a way, perhaps, unuſual, but I think accu- 
rate, or at leaſt intelligible. Craſis or Toons, I imagine, apply 
only to vowels, or el ſounds. | 


* 


r 


Jam unacquainted with it. But it is ſaid that 


Þevyerw, Atysow, &c. never occur for Oeugo, 
Aeg. I apprehend they ought not to occur. 
For the correption took place before the exiſt- 
ence of any written language we have, proba - 
bly before the language itſelf was written. 
But to deny the original form of Aeyeow is not 
allowable. Aeyn, the ſecond perſon ſubjunc- 
tive paſſive, never appears written Ayu, 
preſerving only the intermediate ſtep Ae¹⁰5 
But the original form Acne, can no more be 
denied, than Azyera: for Ae in the indicative, 
Asyeoo for Ayes in the imperative. I have no 
where ſuppoſed that Tua was written, nor 
Hause, nor Aeyew, for I give the reaſon why 
the E was rejected, but I ſay that all reaſoning 
upon the verb depends on the ſuppoſition of E, 
and that with this ſuppoſition the whole ſtruc- 
ture is raiſed uniformly and conſiſtently, not 
only in external appearance but in ſenſe. 


| Whether TIM or TIMA, SIA or IAE, Op 


or OPOO, are the baſis of contracted verbs, I 


pretend not to determine. Perhaps there may 


be ſome cauſe for the addition of theſe final 
vowels, for I have reaſon to think the baſis 
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was always a monoſyllable, if we could arrive 
at it, even in ſuch words as Er, Opuoow ; 
not EPYE or OPYE, but PYLE; and both are 
PY, the baſis of PYQ, with E or O to deter- 
mine their reſpective ſenſes ; for the baſis of 
 OIMNZQ is a compound baſis from OI MQI, 
And I ſuſpe& the other two of being com- 
pounds, and every baſis which is not of one 
ſyllable. 4 

The verbs in MI are ſufficiently clear from 
EIMI and a baſis, and whether the initial re- 
duplication is I or E of EIMI, is indifferent. 
The Port Royal Grammar obſerves, with its 
uſual accuracy, page 196, that the Bzotians 
and Tonians reduplicate E rather than I. And 
this uſage is a demonſtration. The imperfect 
and ſecond aoriſt of theſe verbs I conſider, 
with Villoiſon, as one tenſe. By the omiſſion 
or aſſumption of the reduplication, and that 
the reduplication is not of importance, I con- 
clude from @1u:, &. I am obliged to the 
Port Royal Grammar for another curious ob- 
ſervation on this head; which is, that Homer 
does not uſe ed.,, but the imperfect of the 
contracted verb Aldo, edidun, though the ex- 
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iſtence of ede is not denied. Ehuxc, tuna, 
called aoriſts, I admit as perfects, with Villoi- 
ſon. But whether we take HLA with E, or 
HKA with K, from HA, the reſult is the ſame. 
T, attaches the aoriſt to the future; K, marks 

a perfect. But both are preterites. 

Verbs in LK, adopt EEKQ inſtead of EQ, 
and I believe EK introduced into EQ adds per- 
manence, duration or repetition to the idea. 
For which reaſon ETNQN and novi would an- 
ſwer to our expreſſion, I know the man, and 
TIrNarKa, to, —I am acquainted. I have 
repeated opportunities of knowing. But on 
this head I determine nothing. IZQ, OZ a, 
and TZ Q, are terminations allied to this Eoxwu, 
For when Cicero wants to imitate the hun- 
nigen of Demoſthenes, he forms the Latin 
verb by what we call the meditative, ſyllatu- 
rio, now eſurio, parturio, however, they 
contain the idea of meditation on eating, or 
puerperal ſuffering, imply permanence, dura- 
tion, or repetition, in the idea likewiſe. 0 
Verbs in TMI partake of Hy, like other 
verbs in MI, for Zeuyvunte would contract like 

Ioraq, if it could, inſtead of omitting H. 
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But T will not contract, and this is the reaſon 
why verbs in TMI cannot obtain a ns 
or ſubjunctive mood. 

Verbs in ANQ infert N“, to prevent the 
. collifion of A and Q; that is, they prefer AM 
to a contraction, and the aſſumption of N in 
the baſis, as well as the termination, is more 
common than the omiſſion of it. Mavbaw, 
AuuCaruw, Tvyyarw, Aayyanw, SC, are all form- 
ed on MAO, AAB, TTK, AAX. I apprehend 
that ſome idea is. latent under this form, but 
I cannot diſcover it. 

All the- tribes of theſe verbs, except the 
| barytone and contracted, proceed no farther 
than the imperfe@ tenſe, and a hoſt of poeti- 
cal verbs in Homer, and the other earlier wri- 
ters, have the ſame deficiency. I conclude 
this to be a confirmation of the aſſumption I 
made, that E and EOM are the foundation 
of all inflexion. Some verbs as they grew 
from their bafis, and EQ, never made but this 
one ſhoot. Others, more happily, raiſed their 
heads higher, and bore fruit an hundred fold, 
in voices, moods and tenſes. 


+ Burgeſs. 
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Other ſpecies of verbs than theſe produced, 


I need not enumerate. Individuals there are 
in Greek, and anomalies there are in all lan- 
guages, which are not reducible to one ana- 

| logy. But if the principles of ſuch reduction 
are not intimated, and the common anomalies 
accounted for, I am much deceived in my ex- 
pectations. And after a reduction has taken 
place, or an anomaly is brought to its proper 
form, if any mood, tenſe, perſon or voice, is 


not comprehended in this ſcheme, it is either 


perfectly peculiar, or I am miſtaken in the 
ſtructure of the verb. 


I find reaſon to rejoice that in my former 


treatiſe I had called EQ an hypothetical verb; 


I have found it ſo in fact upon the ſcrutiny, 


and muſt now recall the ſtatement of the whole 


three voices I had given it, to EQ and EOM, 


but it may ſtill be uſeful as hypothetical, and 
ſerve in lieu of a general paradigm. . Another 
error I was guilty of, from not having diſco- 
vered the tranſpoſition of the augment from 
the auxiliary to the baſis, for which reaſon 1 
then wrote e and N, for ewyebyv 
and ,in. I now beg leave to recall this 


— — — — — ny — 
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error, and will recall any other I may diſcover, 
as facts and proofs direct me. I ſtill call this 
an hypotheſis, till proof and diſcuſſion ſhall 
eſtabliſh it as a ſyſtem. 

1 have been accuſed of appropriating to my- 
ſelf the diſcoveries of others without due ac- 
knowledgement, but I muſt ſay in my defence, 
that wherever I was ſenſible of an obligation I 
haye owned it. I wiſhed to defraud no writer 
of his honours, but in treating a ſubject which 


had long been in contemplation, I could not 


always ſay from whence the ſource of my opi- 
nion was deduced. In a courſe of years I 
have conſulted more authors than I can -readily 
enumerate; and I am ſtill, on the other hand, 
accuſed of not conſulting a ſufficient number. 
There is no end to this, and I am equally in- 
different to the charge on either ſide; if what 
I have faid, is true, it will ſupport itſelf ; if 


_ otherwiſe, it cannot be bolſtered up by au- 


thorities. 

I have perſuaded myſels, that I have not 
cut the gordian knot, but untied it ;—that I 
have arrived at the firſt elements of the Greek 


language, and of all language. Theſe ele- 
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ments are not only ſimple, but poor and bar- 
ren; they have been made fertile by cultiva- 
tion, and become complicated by addition. I 
ſee in language the ſame progreſs growing 
from the united talents, practice, experience 
and invention of mankind, which takes place 
in every other art, or purſuit of the under- 
ſtanding. I conſider a veſſel of the firſt rate 
as owing its conſtruction to the firſt man who 
contemplated the ſpecific gravity of floating 
bodies. I conſider language in its moſt ex- 
alted ſtate, in its moſt complicated form, in 
its ability to anſwer all the purpoſes of com- 
munication, expreſſion, eloquence and har- 
mony, as derived from monoſyllable ſounds 
without inflexion, And if I am not miſtaken, 
I ſee in this, as in every other diſpenſation 
proceeding from the great Author of our na- 
ture, that he has endowed us with talents to 
contemplate, and objects for contemplation ; 
that he has furniſhed the materials, and left the 
fabrication of oy to man, 


{ as 1 


e 
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HEN the foregoing work was nearly 

completed, I was favoured by the 
Rev, Mr. Peter Roberts, of Eton, with a 
ſcheme of the Welſh verb, fully exemplifying 
the principles I had afſumed ; upon an inter- 
view with that gentleman, he aſſured me he 
had been led to the contemplation of this ſub- 
ject from ſeeing ſome extracts of my former 
hypotheſis; this communication from a gen- 
tleman, not perſonally known to me, I eſteem 
as a favour worthy of my beſt acknowledge- 
ments, and, after obtaining his permiſſion, I 
now preſent it to the public in the form I re- 
ceived it. It is no ſmall gratification to an 
author to find his ſyſtem approved by men of 
literature ; and it is no ordinary confirmation 
H 2 
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of my ſyſtem to find it appoſite to the moſt ra- 
dical language now exiſting ; for, however I 
may have erred in particular deductions, if my 
general principles are allowed, the origin of 
language 1s aſcertained, | 

I wiſh the ſame experiment Mr, Roberts 
has made, to be repeated by other gentlemen 
in ſuch languages as they are beſt acquainted 
with, and much pleaſure will it afford me to 
have ſet this enquiry on foot. My own de- 
ductions I am ready to recall upon better in- 

formation from any quarter, for I preſcribe 
them not as final, authoritative, nor even as 
the reſult of learning ; they are the produce of 
patient and painful thinking, and J feel my- 
ſelf perſuaded that the more this ſubject is diſ- 
cuſſed, the more evidence will appear of the 
e truth of my nn 
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Reverend Sir, | 
Eton, February 11, 1795. 
AS you have been pleaſed to think my at- 
tempt to inveſtigate the original mode of 
forming the Welſh verb, an inſtance of the 
truth of the principle on which it is founded; 
ſufficiently curious to be allowed a place in the 
next edition of your treatiſe on the Greek 
verb; I now beg leave to ſubmit it, in a more 
full and accurate form, to your judgment and 
diſpoſal. 1 
Io give the pc all the advantage due 
to it from diſtinct illuſtrations, drawn up by 
ſeparate perſons, and in different languages; it 
is neceſſary to mention, that the peruſal of an 
extract from your theory of the Origination of 
the: Greek Verb, firſt ſuggeſted to me the idea 
of examining the verb in the Welſh language, 
on the ſame principle ; to which I was encou- 
raged by the reſemblance of Ew, and Mas, to 
Iw, and Mae, of the verb ſubſtantive. The 
firſt application of the theory ſeemed to pro- 
miſe a ſucceſsful analyſis, and the application 
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I 
having been extended to the whole of the verb, 
has in the reſult afforded the following ſtrong | 
confirmation of the juſtneſs of the principle, 
not merely traced, but actually r in 
a a living language. 


The derivations I have laid down, are - for 
the moſt part clear and certain; the language 
itſelf having for many * centuries been ſo little 
ſubject to variation, that the radical words, 
and original combinations, are ſtill in a great 
meaſure diſcernible. Where the derivations 
are leſs evident, they are ſtill juſtified not only 
by the idiom gf the language 'in which they 
are written; but, moreover, by that general 
idiom of the firſt attempt at language, whe- 
ther of children in their own, or ſtrangers in 
a foreign one, and particularly that of the 
Jargon called. Lingua Franca, which is uſed all 
over the Mediterranean, and in which it is 


Of this aſſertion the following is a remarkable proof. 

Liſco qui ſummo magiſtratui przerat (quem Vergobretum appel- 
lant Ædui qui creatur annuus et vite neci/que in ſuos habet poteſtatem 
graviter eos accuſat. Ceſar de Bell. Gal. Lib. 14. 
Vergobretum, ouer gobret, wr gyfraith (pronounced oor gov- 
reth) a man of law, a lawyer; the term in uſe at this day. 
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uſual to ſubſtitute the infinitive with the pro- 
noun for the regular tenſe; as, Moi ecrire, 
vous vouloir venir, &c. 

The ſtriking reſemblance between the Welſh 
and Hebrew verb in the mode of inflexion has 
often been remarked, and has given riſe to a- 
nother obſervation on the idiom not ſo general- 
ly known; which is, that whole ſentences may 
be tranſlated from the Hebrew into the Welſh, 
word for word, without an inverſion. Some re- 
ſemblances to the Greek and Latin I have no- 
ticed, others I have left to the obſervation of the 
reader. The arrangement is ſuch as ſeemed 
the moſt eligible to ſhew the progreſs of the 
mind by, in combining and conſolidating the 
terms. | | 

Feeling that partiality for my native lan- 
| guage which ariſes from early affociations, it 
was no ſmall gratification to me to find, in the 
ſimplicity of its ſtruQture, an additional mark 
of its venerable antiquity, without indulging 
in a ſtrained etymology or romantic hypotheſis. 
For this pleaſure, which I owe to your theory, 
and for the liberal manner in which the com- 
munication of what I had written in conſe- 

H 4 
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quence of it was received, permit me to return 
you my thanks; and to aſſure you that I am, 
with great reſpect, 


Reverend Sir, 
Your much obliged 
And vesy obedient 
Humble ſervant, 


PETER ROBERTS. 
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THE REGULAR INFLEXION OF THE WELSH VERE 


DEDUCED FROM ORIGINAL COMBINATIONS: 


THE regular verb perſonal, active or neu- 
ter, has two forms of conjugation in uſe; the 
one a compound ferm, in which the participle 

preſent is, by a prepoſition, ſucceſſively con- 
nected to the ſeveral perſons throughout the 
verb ſubſtantive; the other, the regular in- 
flexion, which is here the ſubject of inveſtiga- 
tion: the paſſive verb has only the compound 
form. ant | 

Verbs capable of a reflective ſenſe aſſume a 
pronominal prefix in either form, which makes 
the conjugation to correſpond with the Hebrew 
hithpahel. | 

The moods are four, as in Engliſh; the 
tenſes only two in the indicative, viz. future, 
and preterite; and three in the ſubjunctive, 
viz. the preſent, or future imperfect, the im- 


perfect generally ſo called, and the preterite. 


on Os eee 
_ 
” 
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The verb fubſtantive alone has the preſent tenſe 
in the indicative. 

The infinitive mood, from which all the 
inflexions are derived, is metely the name of 
the action, ſtate, &c. 

Every inflexion is diviſible into two parts, 
viz. the infinitive, minus * the laſt ſyllable z 
and a formative adjunct: the laſt ſyllable be- 
ing loſt by eliſion becauſe of the adjunct. 

The adjunct cobſiſts of the perſonal pro- 
noun; or the perſon of an auxiliary verb, 
which is, in the future indicative, the verb, 
a, that is, go; in the imperative, the verb ad, 


that is, let, or ſuffer ; and in all other caſes 
the verb ſubſtantive. 


It is to be obſerved, that the letters 5; and 
M, when initials, may be changed into F, and 
that u and N are frequently ſubſtituted for one 
another, It is alſo to be obſerved in ordet to 


read what follows, that 45 is the aſpirats of 4; 


that r is ſounded as the Engliſh v, in ever; 
very; W as oo, in ſoon 3 or as the Pac bu ;_ 


„This part alone ſometimes * the third * fingular 


of the pretetite indicative, and the ſecond fingular of the i impera- | 
tive. 


( 197 } 
1 as ee, in ſeen; * as 1, U is an extenſion of 
the obſcure ſound of 1 in bid, did; e. g. wyf 


is read oofv; yw, ioo; or as preciſely as the 
Engliſh word yew ; and hwynt, Bodint. 


The PERSONAL Renne uſed in the forma- 
tion of VeRss. 


Sing. P Mi 62, me. 2 ov, thee. E c de, him. 


9 Fo, him. 


Plur. Ni be Chi 19%. Hehn. A. 


THE VERB SUBSTANTIVE. 
Infinitive Mood. 


Preſent, Bôd, or fod, Be; i Fod, to Be; yn 
Fd, i Be, that is, Being. 


ofed in common, Buwyd | 


{Been 


P art]. paſt) —compoſition Ony Wy d 


Fo and Hwynt, probably, are related to Gooch Les and 
O. in Too, E as added; in Os, 'Oiy Hot, Fos. 
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Indicative Mood. 


Preſent tenſe, third perſon ſingular, 


Yw * or iw, oes or ys, mae “, 43 or ſy, * 
Ydyw +, ydys, yſydh, 8 js 2 


Future tenſe, third perſon ſingular, 
Bydh or fydh, Will be. 


Preterite tenſe, third perſon ſingular, 
Bu or fu, oedh or ydoedh, Was. 


Preſent tenſe. 


Original 3 
| Combination. I fi. Yw Ma Yw (e). 
Sing. 4 Is I, Is thou, Is (he). 
egular * 

Wyf, Wit, Yw. 

O. C. Yw ni, Yw chwi, Yw hwynt. 
Plural Is we, Is ye, Is they. 

„ FR. I. Hed Vat. 


* Yw and Mae, are probably the ſame with the Greek Eu and 
Mat, and poſſibly, oes ſydh, or yſydh, the ſame with k. | 


+ Hence the Welſh Duw, and the French Dieu, God. He is, 
that is, the exiſtent being. 8 of wyd yw, Been is, wo 
was and 121. 

Preſent tenſe. VW (e). The pronoun of the third perſon i is 
omitted as unneceſſary ; the words included in brackets in the other 
tenſes, are omitted for the ſame reaſon. " 

Preterite. The uſual way of writing this tenſe, unleſz in con- 
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Future. | 


| O, C. Bydh a fi, 'Bydb « a di, Bydh (a, e). 
Sin = Be go I, Be go thou, Be (go he), 
R. I. Bydhaf, Bydhi, Bydh. 


Bydh a ni, Bydh a chwi, Bydh a hwynt. 
Pluraly Be go we, Be go ye, Be go they. 
| Bydhwn, Bydhwch, Bydhant, 


Preterite. 


Bu Bu 


(0. C. Iro Fu Ges e). 
Sing. E Was is I, Was is thou, Was is he. 
R. 1. Buom, . Buoſt, Ba. 
| Fuom, F n _ Fu. 


| Bu 2 Bu 4 Bu 
Fu Y, Fu V Fu Vat. 
Plu. J Was we are, Was ye are, Was they are. 
Buom, Buoch, Buont. 
Fuom, Fuoch, Fuont. 


(oes) mi. 0 oes ti. 


5 Subjunctive Mood. | 
Preſent tenſe, third perſon ſingular, Bae, Be. 


ſtruction, is Buom, Buoſt, &c. From the form Fucmi, Fuoſt, or 
Fuoſti, come Fui, Fuiſti, in the Latin. The third perſon plural 
might be Fu yr ynt, whence Fuerunt, but this form, though poſ- 

fible, is not in uſe. 
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| Preſent tenſe. 
[en Bae yw mi, ni, Bae wyt, Bae (e). 
Sin 


He is I, we, Be thou art, Be (he), 
R. I. Bawn, Baet, Bae. 


Bae ym, Bae ych, Bae ynt. 
Plural) Be we are, Be ye are, Be they are. 
Baem, - Baech, Baent, 


4 1 ; . 
Future or Imperfect. 


O. C. Bydh wyf, Bydh wyt, Bydh e, or fo. 
Sin . Bel am, Be thou art, Be he. 
ng. R. I. Bydhwyf, Bydbit, Bydhe. 


Cont. Bwyf, 5 Bwyt, * 


F Bydh ym, Bydh ych, Bydh ynt. 
Plur. Be we are, Be we are, Be they are, 


Bydhom, Bydhoch, Bydhont. 


Bom, Boch, Bont. 
4 Preterite *. 
o. c. gu aſyi mi, Buaſyiti, Bu a ſ (iddo)e. 


Was there is tome, to thee, to him, 
Si. J R. I. Buaſſem, Buaſſet, Buaſſe. 
[Fun, Fuaſſet, Fuaſſe. 
Buaſſwyn, 


| Cont, Baſſwn, Baflet, Baſſe. 


„ Tn this tenſe there ſeems to me to have been an enallage of 
the firſt perfons ſingular and plural. The conſtruGive perſons, 


- 
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Bu a ſy ĩ ni, Bu a ſy ĩ chwi, Bu aſyihbwynt, 
Was there is to us, —to you, —to them, 
p i Buaſſwa, Buaſſech, Buaſſent. 
Fudſſa,  Fuaſſech, Fuaſſent. 


Buaſſem, 


(Baſſem, Baſſech, Baſſent. 


Imperative Mood. 


O. C. Bydh (di), Bydh ad, 
Sin Be thou, Be let. 
R. I. Bydh, Bydhed. 


mu, Bye C. v n te prfn ind 
cative. 
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The INPLEXION of the REGULAR VERB, 
CREDU,—TO BELIEYE. 


ACTIVE VOICE. 


Infinitive Mood. 
Preſent. Credu, Believe; i Credu, to Believe. 


Fuaſſem, Fuaſſent, may juſtly be conſidered as the originals of the 

Latin Fuiſſem, Fuiſſent. The uſual firſt perſon ſingular is, Bu- 
aſſwyn, or Fuaſſwa; I have placed that which I conceive to be the 
true one firſt. A ſimilar ſubſtitution of perſons has alſo taken place 
in the imperfeR ſubjunctive of the regular verb; and been, though 
erroneouſly, ſuppoſed to make a diſtinct tenſe, 


L "era 
Part. preſent. Vn Credu, i Believe, Believing, 
Part. paſt. Wedi Credu, after Believe, Believed. 


Indicative Mood. 


Preſent tenſe borrowed from the compound 
form; Wyf yn credu, wyt yn credu, &c.; I 
am in believing, thou art in n &c. 
I believe, re. | 133351 


Future. 


| O. 0. Cred a fi, Cred a di, Cred a (e). 
| Sing Believe gol, —go thou, —go(he), 


Creda. 


R. I. Credaf, Credi, Cred. 


Cred a ni, Cred a chwi, Cred a hwynt. 
Plur.y Believe go we, —go ye, - go they, 
Credyn, Credwceh, Credant. 


Preterite ., 
0 O. C. Cred (oedh) oes (1 mi), Cred (oedb) 
Sin 


Believe was is to me, Believe was 
R. I. Credais, Credaiſt, 


oes 1 ti, Cred oedh. 


Sing. continued 0 to thee, Believe Was. 
Credodh. 


'* The formation of this tenſe, except in the third Peda 
' fingular, is not eaſily to be reduced to ſatisfactory original 
combinations, The firft and ſecond are here laid down by 
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Cred oes om (ni), Cred oes o chwi, 
Plur. J Believe is of us, Believe is of you, 


Credaſom, Ceredaſoch, 


red 068 © hwynt. 
Plural eds Believe is of them: 
18e Credaſant. 


Subjunctive Mood: 
We Preſent tenſe: | 5 
O. C. Cred bwyf, Cred bwyt, Cred bo. 


Believe I be, —thou be; —he be; 
. R. J. Credwyf, Credyt; Credo. 


Sing 
15 bom, Ered bdch; Cr&d bdnt. 


5 Plur. 


Believe we be, —ye be, + =they be. 
Credom; © Credoch, - Qredoat: * 


Imperfect. 
O. C. Cred bawn, Cred baet, Cred bae. 


Believe I were, thou wert, —he were. 


IR. I. Credyun, Credet, Orede. 
{ Cred baem; Cred baech, Cred baent. 


Flur. Belicve we were; —ye were, they were. 
Ctedem, Credech, Credent. 


1 the third; they might perhaps have been formed thus, 


Cred a oes 1 a Cred à oes 1 ti, 

Believe go is to me, Believe go is to 4. By contradtion, 
Cred ais, Ored aift, 

Believe I went, Believe thou wenteſt. 

of the original combination, retained in the adjunct of the regular 

inflexion, will be nearly the fame. 


1 


Sing. 


Either way the portions 


| 


. 
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Fa O.. Cred been. Cred baſſet, Cred baſe, 
81. J Bclieve I had been, —thou—;, —he—. 


R. I. Credaſſem, : Credaſſer, Credaſſe. 4 
Cred baſſem, Cred baſſecb, Cred baſſent. 


P. J Believe we—, - —ye—, —they had been. 
Credaſſem, ne Credaſſent. 


| Knpetative Mood, 2.07 
9. C. Cred'di, >, . ; Orediad, 

Sing. 35 Believe thou, Believe let. 
CR. I. des 1-4 Creded. 


Plural as 4 preſent indicative. ; 


PASSIVE voice *. 


Infinitive Mood. 


ro. C. I yw nr 
Preſent. > _. To1s believe by be 2 
R. I. Iw Credu ror . 


In this, voice I have little more than conjecture to depend up- 


on, as to the participles. The tenſes of the indicative and ſub- 


junctive are formed from imperſonals, of the verb ſubſlantive, of 
the ſeveral tenſes; all theſe, except bydhir, formed by adding 
wyd to the third perſon ſingular, Bydhir, I believe to he com- 
pounded of Bydh wir, Be, or Will be true. The firlt perſons alone 


of cheſe tenſes are expreſſed, as the reſt differ only in che pronouns 
joined to them. | 


(115, ] 
Cred ydyw, Cred yw deg JTo be be- 
Part. 


Believe is, Believe is right f lieved. 


Credadwy, Crededig Credible. 


Indicative Mood. 
(o. c. Mi a mi, Credu bydhir. 
Future Me to me, Believe is. 
LR. I. Mi am, Credir. 
x Credu bwyd. 
| Preterite, Mi a'm 5 Believe was. 
Credwyd. 


Subjunctive Mood. 


O. C. Cred bwyd. 
Preenth * Mi am! Believe were. 
op Credpwyd. 


Cred baed. _ Cred buaſſid. 
0s. Beer were, Pret.y Believe had been. 


ee IcCreduſſid. 


Imperative Mood. 


O. C. Cred bydhir fi, 
| Believed be I, p&c. 
R. I. Credet fi, 


4 


\ 


1 * 7 
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The reflective prefix is ym, probably z mi, to 
me; as olchu, to wach; -jwmolcbi, to waſh one- 
ſelf; yrru, to drive ; - ymprru, -to- ſtruggle. 
Future, ymyrraf; preterite, ꝓmyrrais, Re. oK. 


| ſhould ſeem that this form was originally ap- 


ptopriated to the firſt perſon, though it is now 
applied ikea to en perſon, of | the 
verb. Dy ö 


8 


